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NOTES ON BROWNING. 


THe Source or Christmas Eve — Saul —TuE 
TITLE, Men and Women—FPauline. 


Last year I pointed out (Independent, 14 May, 
1908) that in a letter to Elizabeth Barrett, 16 
August, 1846, Robert Browning definitely if un- 
consciously, made a sketch which was later strictly 
followed in the poem Christmas Eve (published 1 
April, 1850). Miss Barrett had written to him 
the day before a remarkable letter in which she 
commented on the various forms of religious wor- 
ship from Roman Catholicism to Unitarianism. 
She said, ‘‘ Wherever you go, in all religious 
societies, there is a little to revolt, and a good 
deal to bear with—but it is not otherwise in 
the world without; and, within, you are espe- 
cially reminded that God has to be more 
patient than yourself after all. Still you go 
quickest there, where your sympathies are least 
ruffled and disturbed—and I like, beyond com- 
parison best, the simplicity of the dissenters... 
the unwritten prayer, ... the sacraments admin- 
istered quietly and without charlatanism! and 
the principle of a church, as they hold it, I 
hold it too, . . . quite apart from state necessities 
... pure from the law.’’ She then goes on to 
point out unpleasant things in non-conformist 
worship—‘‘ you feel moreover bigotry and ignor- 
ance pressing on you on all sides, till you gasp 
for breath like one strangled. But better this, 
even, than what is elsewhere.’’ (Letters, Har- 
per edition, 11, 427.) 

To this letter Browning replied, ‘‘ I know your 
very meaning, in what you said of religion, and 
responded to it with my whole soul—what you 
express now, is for us both. . . those are my own 
feelings, my convictions beside—instinct confirmed 
by reason...... If in a meeting house, with the 
blank white walls, and a simple doctrinal exposi- 
tion—all the senses should turn (from where they 
lie neglected) to all that sunshine in the Sistine 
with its music and painting, which would lift 


them at once to Heaven,—why should you not go 
forth ?—to return just as quickly, when they are 
nourished into a luxuriance that extinguishes, 
what is called, Reason’s pale wavering light, lamp 
or whatever it is....... See the levity ! No— 
this sort of levity only exists because of the strong 
conviction, I do believe! There seems no longer 
need of earnestness in assertion, or proof... so 
it runs lightly over, like foam on the top of a 
wave.’ (Letters, 11, 434.) 

Observe that in his letter Browning in imagin- 
ation attends a simple bare meeting-house, from 
which he flies to the church of Rome, and then 
back to the meeting-house ; and this is exactly 
(with the German interlude) what happens in the 
poem Christmas Eve, and for precisely the same 
reasons. Furthermore in the poem, he definitely 
chooses the meeting-house, with all its stupidity, 
in preference to other forms of worship—‘‘ I 
choose here!’’ Again, he makes at the end of 
the poem, exactly the same defense of what might 
seem to others levity, that he makes in his letter : 


And if any blames me, 

Thinking that merely to touch in brevity 
The topics I dwell on, were unlawful,— - 
Or, worse, that I trench, with undue levity, 
On the bounds of the Holy and the awful, 
I praise the heart, and pity the head of him, 
And refer myself to THEE, instead of him ; 
Who head and heart alike discernest, 
Looking below light speech we utter, 
When the frothy spume and frequent sputter 
Prove that the soul’s depths boil in earnest ! 

—Christmas Eve, first edition, Section XXII. 


Compare the last two lines with the last line of 
letter, quoted above. 

These facts seem to me to prove two things, 
first—that the poem Christmas Eve sprang directly 
from this correspondence. Secondly—that Christ- 
mas Eve is not primarily a dramatic poem, as many 
have claimed, but that it is the deliberate expres- 
sion of Browning’s own religious convictions. This 
has been denied by some authorities, and ques- 
tioned by others (see Ethel M. Naish, Browning 
and Dogma, London, 1906, and Professor Cun- 
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liffe’s excellent article in Modern Language Pub- 
lications, June, 1908). In view of what I have 
directly quoted from Browning’s letter above, I 
cannot agree with Professor Cunliffe, when he 
says of Browning’s reply to Miss Barrett’s letter, 
‘*like a wise lover he concurs without saying any- 
thing definite on his own side, beyond the safe : 
‘What you express now is for us both.’ ’’ It ap- 
pears to me that he was quite definite, very dif- 
ferent indeed (for example) from the way in which 
Faust dodged Margaret’s point-blank question, 
Glaubst du an Gott ? 


A PosstsLE Source or Saul. 


One of my undergraduate students, Mr. Paul 
Moore of New York City, called my attention last 
year to a poem by Dr. John Brown (1715-1766), 


The Cure of Saul (London, 1763), which he came — 


across in a miscellany. I find two copies of the 
earliest editions of this book in the Yale Library, 
one with the plain text, the other, ‘‘as it is per- 
formed at the Theatre-Royal in Covent Garden,’’ 
with directions for singing. Mr. Moore thinks 
that it is at least possible that Browning had read 
this poem and taken a hint from it in composing 
his own work, and I am inclined to agree with 
him. Dr. Brown was not much of a poet, for in 
his verses declamation roared while passion slept. 
Yet there is one passage in Saul where Browning 
uses the splendid figure of the rocky side of the 
mountain revealed after the Spring snow-slide, 
that might have been inspired by Dr. Brown. 
In the latter’s version, David sings of the pro- 
cesses of Creation from primeval chaos to light 
and life, while 


‘* In dumb surprise the list’ning Monarch lay.”’ 


Then 
‘¢ Occan hastens to his Bed : 
The lab’ring Mountain rears his rock-encumber’d Head : 


Down his steep and shaggy Side 
The Torrent rolls his thund’ring Tide.”’ 


In Browning, we read 


‘* Have ye seen when Spring’s arrowy summons goes right 
to the aim, 

And some mountain, the last to withstand her, that held 
(he alone, 

While the vale laughed in freedom and flowers) on a 
broad bust of stone 
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A year’s snow bound about for a breastplate,—leaves 
grasp of the sheet? 

Fold on fold all at once it crowds thunderously down to 
his feet.’’ 


Incidentally, we may note that the Dictionary 
of National Biography wiscalls Dr. Brown’s work 
The Curse of Saul.’’ 


Tue TirLe, ‘‘ and Women.”’ 


While teaching Browning’s Men and Women 
in the University of California last summer, Mr. 
John B. Alexander, of Honolulu, suggested to 
me that possibly Browning might have taken the 
title, Men and Women, from the Mimes of Soph- 
ron. In Nairn’s edition of the Mimes of Herodas, 
Oxford, 1904, page xxiii, we find, ‘‘he wrote 
two kinds of piwo, called dv8peto and ; 
.... The subjects of these pieces were drawn from 
the world of ordinary men and women.’’ Nairn 
refers in a footnote to Suidas, who said of Soph- 
ron, éypawe pipous Kal pipous yuvaikeious. 
Mr. Alexander says, ‘‘ Browning, who had much 
out of the way knowledge, might have adapted 
the above expression as the title of his Men and 
Women, his poems being far off descendants of 
the mime.’’ This seems to me at least possible, 
as Browning delighted in reading just such things 
as the above. Yet it is also barely possible that 
Browning took the title from a statement that 
Richardson made just before the appearance of 
Grandison ; he said, ‘‘ the subjects are still the 
same [as in Pamela and Clarissa] love and non- 
sense, men and women.”’ 


Tue Text or Pauline. 


There are really three separate texts of 
Pauline ; the first edition of 1833, the edition of 
1868, with misprints corrected, and the final and 
standard edition of 1888, with the diction thor- 
oughly revised. In the preface to the 1868 edi- 
tion of his collected works, the poet remarked 
that he retained Pauline with extreme repug- 
nance, but was forced to print it owing to the 
certain appearance of transcripts. ‘‘ By forestall- 
ing these, I can at least correct some misprints 
(no syllable is changed).’’ Browning of course 
believed that the words in the parenthesis were 
literally true ; but they are not. I have made a 
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very careful collation of all three texts, which I may 
be able to publish some time, and it appears that 
besides the correction of a few misprints, there 
were some syllables (very few) absolutely changed ; 
enough to make the text of 1868 a different text 
from that of 1833. 


Lyon PHELps. 
Yale Universiiy. 


NOTES ON BAIST, GRAMMATIK DER 
SPANISCHEN SPRACHE,’ 1906. 


The following lines, in their first draught, were 
meant to serve as a foot-note in an article on the 
etymology of duecho. Baist, Kritischer Jahres- 
bericht tiber die Fortschritte der romanischen 
Philologie vit, 1 p. 201, makes the statement : 
‘*duecho ist nur einmal handschr. bei Berceo 
liberliefert, neben sonst einzig vorhandenem re- 
gelmissigem ducho.’? I wanted to show that 
such statements as ‘‘nur einmal iiberliefert,’’ 
even when made by an authority like Baist, are 
generally wrong. My remarks having outgrown 
the space of a foot-note, I beg to publish them here 
separately. B. § etc. refers to Baist, Gramm. d. 
span. Sprache,’ 1906 —=Gréber, Grundr.’1 p. 878. 


1. B. § 20 (p. 887): ‘‘nie [steht] lingua.’’ 

Munthe, Anteckningar, 1887, p. 25, observes : 
‘‘¢ mot kast. e itsingua... [BL (= bablelit- 
eraturen ) /lingua och lleng., gal. pg. ling. . . .].”’ 
Menéndez Pidal, Manual,” 1905, § 11, 2: lin- 
gua... hace en... ast. occid. y central /lin- 
gua.”’ Cf. e. g. La Olla asturiana p. 101 dlingua. 
In Fuero Juzgo (1815) lingua occurs at least three 
times: pp. 67 V. L. 13 Ese. 1.; 115 V. L. 33 
Bex.; ib. V. L. 34 B. R. 1.? 


2. B. § 23: “ [es heisst asp.] nicht cobdo.’’ ? 
Diez, Et. Wb.‘ 1 s. v. Cuibito; Gessner, Das 
Leonesische p. 10 ; Menéndez Pidal, op. cit. § 60, 
1, claim an Old Spanish cobdo. Instances of 
cobdo, cobdos are indeed not lacking. Cf. P. Cid 


1 Contrary to Menéndez Pidal, I do not believe that the 
7 in viuda, mingua, lingua is due to umlaut. 

2 How does this statement agree with the one in § 52 
(p. 905) concerning Leonese coldo? Does not coldo pre- 
suppose cobdo just as délda—debda etc.? 
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501. Alex. (Janer) 993 (= Morel-Fatio 1021). 
Fuero de Septilveda pp. 67 ; 94; 105. Espejo 
(1836) pp. 116; 117. Siete Partidas (1807) 
Ip. 159. Prim. Crén. Gen. p. 598 a 18. Libros 
de Astr. I pp. 23 ; 25; 29; 30; 37; 53. 1 pp. 
284; 285. Carlos Maynes (Bonilla) p. 514a. 
Corvacho (Pérez Pastor) p. 143. In 1534, Val- 
dés, Didl. de la lengua (Bohmer) p. 368, 19, 
writes: ‘‘M[arcio]. Veo en vuestras cartas que 
en algunos vocablos poneis b donde otros no la 
ponen, y decis cobdiciar cobdo dubda subdito ; 
querria saber porque lo hazeis assi. V[aldés]. 
Porque a mi ver los vocablos estan mas Ilenos y 
mejores con la b que sin ella y porque toda mi 
vida los he scrito y pronunciado con b.’’ 

Cf. also cobdal < cubitale. §S. Domingo (San- 
chez) 490 truchas cobdales.* Siete Partidas 1 p. 
159 palo cobdal, que se entiende por de un cobdo 
en luengo. 


3. B. § 29: ‘* Fidem [ist] nur fed fe tiberlie- 
fert.’’ 

Of the forms fee, Tratados de Cabreros (1206) 
(Esp. Sagr. xxxvi Apend. pp. cxxxiii; exxxv ; 
exxxvii) etc., fey, Fuero Juzgo p. 60 V. L. 23 
Ese. 5. and similar phenomena I shall treat on 
another occasion. 


4. B. § 60: ‘* Alt da pro.’’ More categori- 
cally Krit. Jahresber. rv (1898-1900) 1 p. 301: 
‘‘]a pro (nur so altspan.).’’ Cf. also Krit. 
Jahresber. vi, 1. Heft (Dec. 1906) 1 p. 198. 

This error has been corrected, in the meantime, 
by Hanssen, Sobre un Compendio de Gramatica 
castellana anteclésica, Santiago de Chile, 1908, p. 
12. Hanssen quotes pro g. m. from P. Cid (add 
1112 en nuestro pro), Berceo, the Bible, Prim. 
Crén. Gen. (add p. 77a 41 pro ninguno), Lu- 
canor, Don Quixote, in the whole fourteen cases. 
But the instances are much more numerous. Cf. 
Alex. 358 el proe(—1) (=M.-F. 366 el pro); 
400 item (= M.-F. 408 el pro); 719 Algun proe 
(+ 1) (=M.-F. 746 algund pro); Fuero Juzgo 
pp. 7a Del pro, 6 del danno; 20a Del pro 6 del 
dampno; 21a el pro y danno; 147 V. L. 6 Toled. 
and Malp. 2. el pro (Text la pro); 153b el pro 
(cf. also V. L. 21). Boe. Oro pp. 87 el pro e el 


5 Fitz-Gerald, in his edition, writes with ms, E cabdales. 
Ms. V (Sanchez) is here, as in other cases (cf. p. xxix), 
preferable. 
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danno ; 143 poco pro; 360 pro ninguno ; 376 La 
pro que ha omne en el oyr con sus orejas es propia 
para si, e el pro de la su lengua es para los otros. 
Buen. Prov. pp. 16 tamanno pro; 51 en cuyos 
pros; 57 pro ninguno. Calila (Allen) pp. 26, 
299 algun pro o daito; 30, 431 enel dafio e enel 
pro. Espejo pp. 5 los proes ; 90 todos los proes ; 
384 todo el pro; 390 el pro; 410 item. Siete 
Partidas 1 pp. 25 al pro; 35 el pro; 44 item; 
55 La virtud et el pro (however 78 Ja virtud et la 
pro; 94 item); 162 el grant pro; 204 el pro 6 el 
daito. 1 pp. 288 por cuyo pro; 289 otro pro. 
Libros de Astr. 1 pp. 34 el pro et el danno; 68 4 
nuestro pro. Concilios de Leon (1267) (Esp. 
Sagr. xxxvi p. 234) los prodes. Berganza 1 pp. 
487 (1274) el pro; 489 item ; 490 item. Vigil 
pp. 69a (1274) el proe comunal, 121a (1305) 
el pro. 6 el danno. Juan Manuel, Libro del In- 
fante (Gayangos p. 306a) el mayor pro. Cron. 
D. Pedro (1779) p. 490, 26 el pré. Villasan- 
dino (Canc. Buena, 1851, p. 114) al pro. Cane. 
d’ Herberay (Gallardo 1 c. 516) el pro presente. 


5. B. § 84 (p. 914): ‘‘im Alex. ... einmal 
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In the eds. of Sanchez and Janer soy appears at 
least four times : 1542 (—2); 1953 ; 2049 ; 2092 
(+1). Morel-Fatio, in the corresponding places 
(1684 ; 2095 ; 2190; 2234 (+ 1)), reads so. 


6. B. § 85: ‘Starke Perfekta... In 3 (mit 
Ausnahme von fué; je einmal vie und fiz wahr- 
scheinlich Fehler) [ist] -o der alteren Gestalt von 
(audiut) entnommen.’’ 

a) By the side of fué, Baist could have men- 
tioned dié (3) (Echo) Ann. Ke. Haut. Et. 1901, 
p- 113 note 2. Saroihandy says: ‘‘ Ganeron, 
torneron® ont été refaits sur dieron. Ces formes 
ont servi 4 leur tour pour former les personnes 


* According to Baist, Zeitschrift xvi p. 532, all the mss. 
of Juan Ruiz have ‘‘durchweg’’ so, except ms. T. 1330 
(= Ducamin 1356) which reads soy. But ssoy (soy) is read 
ms. 8. 76, 173, 317, 460, 465, 1028; ms. T. 1133, 1135, 
1360 ; son (1) ms. T. 1435. 

5 Not noted B. § 82 where, however, costé (3) (Ann. p. 
113) ete. are recorded. The latter forms are connected by 
Baist with betait, Altspan.Glossen 266 < vetavit. That is 
possible. An old instance is Cronica de §. Juan de la Pefia 
(1876) p. 48 Remiro. . . absentés (Lat. text absentauit se) 
del dito Regno. Still older would be Vida 8. Maria Eg. 
(Janer) p. 318b Contéles (sc. Gozimas) del leyon. The 
Barcelona ed. of 1907, however, reads 1431 Contoles. Does 
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correspondantes du singulier: dié (cast. did), 
gané (cast. gand), torné (cast. tornéd). Ou bien, 
faudrait-il considérer dié comme le représentant 
du latin dedit (*diede, *diee die)?... I think 
not, but see in dié an analogic form. 
~ b) Koerbs, 1893, p. 58, and Gassner, 1897, 
§§ 318, 428, have indicated vie (3) twice in P. 
Cid: 1096 Ya vie myo Cid que Dios le yua va- 
liendo. 2439 Algo vie myo Cid delo que era 
pagado, Alco sos oios esteua adelant catando, E 
vio venir aDiego. .. Whether Baist has in mind 
one of these cases or another, vie (3) belongs to 
the impf.° and is not a mistake. 

Other examples of the impf. via vies, resp. 
viés, ete. are*: P. Cid 2773 Ellos nol vien ni dend 


this ed. deserve any more confidence than that of Janer? 
The editor conceals his name, a procedure against which 
a strong protest is justified, and which might lead one to 
answer the question in the negative. At any rate, costé 
may also be due to the influence of costeron (Saroihandy ), 
of costemos, cf. Ann. p. 111 ganemos, Garcia Arista, Cantas 
baturras p. 62: 


Saquemos el Santo Cristo 

pa ver si llovia, mafia, 

y ahura hay que sacar la Virgen... , 
finally of costé (1). 

®T would not deny the possibility of old vie perf. 3, but 
I deny the possibility of proving it. 

Modern vie is perf. 1. Andalusian instances are : 

Marin 11 p, 456 Cuando te bie’n la cama 

A mi corason de ducas 
Se le cayeron las alas. 
P. 460 Faitigas me dieron, 
Ganas e yor4, 
Cuando yo bie -qu’4 mi compafiera 
La iban 4 enterré. 

From vide (1): Leyendas mor. 1 pp. 167 ; 168etc. Nufiez 
Delgado (Gallardo m1 ¢. 981). Diego Sanchez 1 p. 117. 0 
pp. 115 vide: pide; 174. Lope de Rueda 1 pp. 94; 313. 
Autos (Rouanet) 1 p. 25, 96. Novelas ej. (Leipzig, 1883) 
p- 31. Quatorze romances judéo-espagnols, Rev. hisp. X p. 
600. Marin 1 pp. 66 bide; 143 item. Rimas infantiles, 
Rev. de Extremadura v p. 62 bide. 

The latter form is not mentioned by Baist § 85. He has, 
however, along with -si perfects vise about which one would 
like to hear more. 

TIn Fernan Gonz. (Marden) 97 the ms. has Vyen se de 
nuevo... With Menéndez Pidal, Arch. f. neuere Sprachen 
cxIv p. 251, I prefer v[e]yen se den. José (Schmitz) 11 
reads i nunca mas le vien : bien: Zarayél : xazien, but Yaguf 
(Menéndez Pidal) 21 i nunka lo berivan : bueno : Xeyana : 
jazivana. 

More frequently I have met with via, vtas etc. In Fer- 
nan Gonz. 68 the ms. reads vya lo el diablo. I see no cogent 
reason to change to vio. Placidas p. 220 las gentes que su 
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sabien Ragion. Prim. Crén. Gen. 586a 26 et 
quando los moros vien que los querien matar, qui- 
tauanlos a pleito que... Horozco, Cane. (1874) 
pp. 165b vié (3) :que:fé:fué. 166a viedes : 
avriedes : vedes :abredes. Autos (Rouanet) 1 p. 
184, 511 vie (3). 1m pp. 308, 351 item. 440, 
398 vien : Moysen. 

Cf. rie (impf. 3). Prim. Crén. Gen. 165a 43 
E el menor era tan brauo et tan esquiuo de natura, 
que numqua rie por cosa quel fiziessen. Lt el padre 
era muy alegre, et quando fazien iuegos, riye (V.L. 
rie N, rrye CQ. . .) mucho. 

ec) Of fiz (3) I know several cases. 

S. Lor. 61 Fiz el ome bueno man & mano su ida. 
The correct reading is without doubt zo. 

Rim. Pal. 150 Como fis cada vno non se podria 
encelar. As Knuust, Jahrb. vir p. 369, has no 
remark on this line, I suppose Janer (copy of the 
Campo Alange ms.) and the Escorial ms. have 
both jiz. By reading fizo, the first hemistich would 
become a verso de romance as the second is. It is 
also easy to read fizo and yet make the first as well 
as the second hemistich an alexandrine. Butisa 
change necessary? This question involves several 
other questions and among them this one : Are we 
allowed at all and if so, to what extent, to surmise 
that the later poets of the cuaderna via have writ- 
ten, by the side of alexandrines, versos de romance ? 
For the present I shall refrain from any opinion. 

P, Alf. x1 74 La reyna donna Maria Este mal 
fis departir. Baist, Span. Litt. p. 422, asserts : 
‘‘[Das Gedicht] ist in seiner kastilischen Uber- 
lieferung sicher [cf., however, C. Michaélis de 
Vasconcellos, Port. Litt. p. 204] Transskription 
eines portugiesischen oder gallizischen Gedichts.’’ 
Could fiz be a compromise of the author between 
Port. fez and Span. fizo? 


sennor conoscian e vian aquel mercador. Santillana pp. 128 
vian; 345 via (1); 372 item; 380 via (3) ; 399 via (1); 
404 via (3) ; 480 vias. Gémez Manrique 11 p. 17 via (3). 
Leyendas mor. I p. 331 via (3). Torres Naharro 1 pp. 318 
Vias ; 366 vian. Valdés, Dial. pp. 377, 12 via (1) ; 414, 
32 vian. Horozco, Canc. p. 163b via (3). Primavera 1 p. 
74 via(3). S. Teresa (B. A. E.) 11 pp. 35b via (3); 79a 
via (1); 176a item; 199b item. Autos 1 p. 128, 383 vias. 
D. Quixote 1 (1605) 12 via (3) (cf. Clemencin I p. 251); 
23 viamos ; 28 vian ; 1 (1608) 30 via (3). Marin 1 p. 137 
bia (3) (cf. p. 186 n.17). it pp. 13 bia (1); 287 item. 
Canc. panocho p. 86 vian. La Ollaasturiana p. 101 via (3). 
Cf. rfa (impf. 3) La Olla asturiana p. 97. 
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Over against José (Janer-Gayangos) 165 E 
mand6é que diesen el drecho, anst lo mandé fager, 
E’ pregio subido por el que fiz prender, José 
(Schmitz) 154 reads por el cafiz. Gayangos, as 
Schmitz explains in a note, ‘‘ [liess] sich durch 
die getrennte Schreibung é/ka fiz beirren.’’ 

Centon (B. A. E. xr) p. 6ab ete. fiz (3). I 
mention these cases merely for the sake of com- 
pleteness, but place no weight on them. Cuervo’s 
assertion, Dice. 1 p. li: ‘‘ Fiz se dijo 4 cada paso 
en lo antiguo por fize, como diz por dice, pero 
jamas por fizo, como 4 menudo aparece en el Cen- 
ton’’ may need modification. On the other hand 
it seems to me that C. Michaélis de Vasconcellos 
is likewise going too far when, Rom. Forsch. vir 
p. 126, she declares with regard to these cases : 
‘* [sie] gehéren zwar der archaischen Sprache an, 
sind aber auch heute noch an den verschiedensten 
Stellen der Halbinsel durchaus volksiiblich.’’ One 
wants some proof. 

d) With fiz (3) may be compared estit (3). 
Fuero de Avilés (Fernandez-Guerra) p. 102, 72 
estit en sua infirmitate. Cf. Fuero de Oviedo 
(Vigil p. 15a) foe en sua enfermedad, The spell- 
ing estit (and not estid) may be considered a guar- 
antee that the scribe did not carelessly omit a final 
vowel. So is tot a better proof of apocope than 
tod. 

e) Also quis (3) is found. Estoria 8. Maria 
Eg. (Knust) p. 321 mas nuestro sennor non quis’. 
This story is preserved in Ms. h-1-13 of the Esco- 
rial Library. The same Ms. contains un muy 
fermoso cuento de una santa emperatriz que ovo en 
Rroma et de su castidat, edited by Mussafia, [Wie- 
ner] Sitzungsber. Lu p. 499. P. 508, 14 we 
have the statement Et desto vos quiero retraer 
fermosos miraglos, asy como de latin fué tresladado 
en francés et de frangés en gallego. However this 
may have to be interpreted, a great number of 
Old Galician forms is found in all the parts of the 
ms. I consider quis one of them. 

Gassner, § 426, refers for an instance of quis 
(3) to José (Schmitz) 4. The passage reads : 7 
no quis mas dudar. Ytcuf (Menéndez Pidal) 13, 
however, has : non kizo max dubdar. 

f) pris (3)? Sacrificio 246 quando priso la lan- 
zada. Sanchez remarks in a note to the line: 
‘¢En este verso priso debe leerse pris por razon 
del numero, como en otros pasages semejantes se 
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observa.’’ It is a pity that he has not been more 
explicit about the ‘‘otros pasages semejantes.”’ 
Until more evidence is brought forward, I shall 
read quand (or quant or quan). 

g) Finally, as fiz (3) may be as well the 
apocopated form of fizo as of fice, in order to prove 
the survival of the Latin ending -it of strong per- 
fects in Spanish, we need assured cases not of fiz 
(fez) (3) ete., but of fice (fece) ete. Even then 
caution is necessary. I have found once feze: 
Espejo p. 156 E otrosi si alguno si (sic) querella 
de otro al merino, quel feze tuerto. . . From Baist, 
Span. Litt. p. 409, we learn that the Espejo was 
written ‘‘ unter starker persénlicher Beteiligung ’’ 
of Alfonso. Supposing that the passage is due to 
the royal author of the Cantigas de Santa Maria, 
it is no great wonder to find the Old Galician form 
feze in the Castilian text. Alfonso uses feze, Cant. 
I p. 38a.° 


7. B. § 85 (p. 915): ‘‘ fect [flektiert] von 1 
und 6 aus. . . fizo einmal fezo.’’ ® 

I have sought for more cases and gathered the 
following without difficulty : Fuero Juzgo pp. 8 
V. L. 29 Camp. and Bex.; 38 V. L. 22 Toled.; 
58 V. L. 13 Camp.; 83b; 95 V. L. 34 Camp.; 
129a desfezo ; 147 V. L. 22 E. R. Prim. Crén. 
Gen. pp. 509a V. L. 42; 546a V. L. 36-40; 
614b V. L. 23. Document from ?1273 (Fer- 
nandez-Guerra, Fuero de Avilés p. 81). Placidas 
pp. 126 feso (and so always ; the ms. has most 


8Cf. Fuero de Avilés pp. 97 Quan se tornar acasa (F. de 
Oviedo p. 13 quando); 98 Quant li wtgaren (F. deO. p. 13 
quando). Razén de Amor (Menéndez Pidal) 21 quan su 
amigo winiese ; 24 quan comiesse ; 98 Quant la mia senor 
esto dizia; 131 quant conozco meu amado; 133 quant co- 
nozco meo amigo. S. Millan 31 quand fincar non podieron. 
79 El Bispo quant lo vio. 156 Sant Millan quant la vio. 
410 quant eran alvergadas. Prim. Crén. Gen. pp. 391b 7 
quand esto wio. 437b 28 Quand esto oyo. 461a 11 quand 
prisiera. Libros de Astr. 1 pp. 61 en werano quan es el 
tiempo mas temprano, Ib. esto es quan el sol entra en cancro. 
Ib. ell otonno quan entra el sol en el signo. 80 Et quand mars 
et saturno se ayuntan. Ib. dos planetas quand son en el signo. 
94 et quand suben (sc. las estrellas). Thus still in Graus 
(Aragon), cf. Ann. Ec. Haut. Et, 1898 p. 86 I cuan ya 
s’en iba su tio, 

In numerous cases where the text has quando, the 
apocopated form is required by the metre. 

*Quoted by Lang, Denis p. 133. 

1 If Baist wants ‘‘einmal’’ to be understood here as a 
temporal adverb, the note is superfluous. 
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likely fezo); 127; 140; 142; 153. Rrey Gui- 
Ilelme pp. 192 feso (same ms. as Placidas); 209 ; 
246. Carlos Maynes p. 504b. The form is prob- 
ably not Castilian. 
‘Since the above notes were written, I have col- 
lected the following additional material. 

Ad 2) The form cobdo, cobdos is frequent in 
Fuero Gen. de Navarra (1869); cf. pp. 8b, 25a, 
50b, 70a, 71b, 78b, 102a, 104a, 128a, 130b, 
135b, 140b, 141a. It is still found in Judeo- 
Spanish, cf. Subak, ZrP. xxx p. 156. 

Ad 6a) note 5) With regard to conte (3), Prof. 
Marden writes me (letter of Feb. 1, 1909) that 
this is the reading of the ms. Cf. also Tomés, 
Rev. dial. rom. no. 1 p. 116. 

Ad 6f) and g) Cf. Crénica de S. Juan de la 
Pefia (1876) p. 15 Et aquesti prese (Latin text 
cepit) en Espaita la prouincia de Tarragona. The 
editor’s work has been severely criticised by Baist, 
ZrP. 1p. 473. From the fact, however, that he 
adds to prese the note ‘‘ prisié’’ (!), one might 
conclude that at least in this case he has been 
careful. 

Ad 7) Fezo is not limited to the Northwest, as 
I had thought at first. Cf. Fuero Gen. de Na- 
varra pp. la, 13ab, 17a, 73b, 80a, 95a, 141ab. 
Brutails, Docum. des Arch. de la Chambre des 
Comptes de Navarre (1196-1384) pp. 46; 74; 
110. Libro del Principado de la Morea p. 59. 


K. Prerscn. 
The University of Chicago. 


MARLOWE, DOCTOR FAUSTUS 13. 109. 


In Mod. Lang. Notes for May, 1906, I sug- 
gested that Marlowe, in Faustus 13. 109, may 
have written ‘Amymone’s’ for the printed 
‘ Arethusa’s.” I had then overlooked the fact 
that Marlowe was familiar with the legend of 
Amymone, as is evidenced by his translation of 
Ovid, Amor. 1. 10. 5-8. This, of course, is in 
favor of my conjecture. Ovid’s first four lines 
are : 


Qualis ab Eurota Phrygiis avecta carinis, 
Conjugibus belli caussa duobus erat ; 

Qualis erat Lede, quam plumis abditus albis 
Callidus in falsa lusit adulter ave ; 
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to which he adds : 


Qualis Amymone siccis errabat in agris, 
Cur premeret summi verticis urna comam— 
Talis eras ; aquilamque in te taurumque timebam, 
Et quicquid magno de Jove fecit Amor. 


The last four lines are thus translated by Mar- 
lowe : 


Such as Amymone through the dry fields strayed 
When on her head a water pitcher laid, 

Such wert thou ; and I feared the bull and eagle, 
And whate’er Love made Jove, should thee inveigle. 


Here we have three nymphs, and four lovers 
implied—“Icnelaus, Paris, Neptune, and Jupiter ; 
though the e:nphasis at the close is clearly upon 
Jupiter. Ovid certainly knew, and Marlowe 
could not have been ignorant, that the lover of 
Amymone was Neptune: witness Ep. 19. 129- 
132 (Hero to Leander): 

At tibi flammarum memori, Neptune, tuarum 
Nullus erat ventis impediendus amor, 


Si neque Amymone, nec laudatissima forma 
Criminis est Tyro fabula vana tui. 


CynewuLr, Christ 930-940. 


Crashes the deep creation, while from the face of the Lord 

Rolls the billowing fire, broadening over the earth, 

Hurtling in horrible flame. Asunder the heavens are rent, 

And from the heights of the air ruin the steadfast stars. 

Then doth the sun, that erewhile shone for the joy of 
earth’s children, 

Turn to the hue of blood, a blot on the face of the sky ; 

Likewise the moon, a light for mankind in the night-time, 

Plunges adown with the scattering stars, that, beaten by 
tempest, 

Fall through the furious air, and vanish in darkness. 


ALBERT 8S. Cook. 
Yale University. 


CHORLEY’S CATALOGUE OF COMEDIAS 
AND AUTOS OF FREY LOPE FELIX 
DE VEGA CARPIO.' 


The following notes may serve to correct and 
supplement in a modest way certain details of the 
only comprehensive bibliography of the great 


1 Reédited in Rennert’s Life of Lope de Vega, Glasgow, 
London, Philadelphia, 1904, pp. 419-549. 
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Spanish dramatist. It is taken for granted that 
the reader has before him the more recent pub- 
lications of Professor Rennert bearing on the sub- 
ject,’ the Academy edition of Lope’s works, more 
especially Vol. x11 (and in particular pp. xli-ii), 
and Restori’s excellent reviews of this edition. 
Professor Rennert has made but scant use of 
modern contributions * to the study of the Spanish 
drama, or of Lope in particular. But surely the 
work of Farinelli, Gigas, Holberg, Martinenche, 
Menéndez y Pelayo, Restori, Schwering, Stiefel, 
Te Winkel, and others, has not been wholly in 
vain ! 
The ‘‘ Partes,”’ 


It is to be regretted that Chorley’s census of 
extant copies has not been extended.‘ Professor 
Schevill has attempted something of the kind for 


? Notes on some comedias of Lope de Vega, MLR., Jan., 
1906; Notes on the chronology of the Spanish drama, ibid., 
July, 1907; The staging of Lope de Vega’s comedias, RH., 
1907 ; Spanish actors and actresses, ibid. 

57, e., since 1864, the date of Chorley’s revision. The 
editor states, however (pp. 417-418), ‘‘I have embodied 
the supplementary information which Chorley would have 
included, had it been available in his time.’’ 

*The National Library, Paris, has the following vol- 
umes,—as in the other libraries noted below, not always 
correctly catalogued:—1, Z., 1604, A., 1607; wu, V., 
1609, M., 1610, B., 1611, A., 1611; w1, M., 1613; rv, 
P., 1614; vu, M., 1617; vit, M., 1617; rx, B., 1618 ; 
x, B., 1618; x1, M., 1618; xm, M., 1619; xu, M., 
1620; x1v, M., 1620; xv, M., 1621; xvi, M., 1622; 
xvi, M. (F. Correa de Montenegro), 1621; xvi, M., 
1623; xrx, V., 1627; xx, M., 1625; xx1, M., 1635; 
Z., 1630, M., 1635; xxi, M., 1638; xxrv, Z., 
1641; xxv, Z., 1647; La Vega del Parnaso, 1637. It is 
very probable that there are copies in the Mazarine and 
Arsenal Libraries. The National Library, Florence, has 
the following: 1, Z., 1626; mm, B., 1614: vu, B., 1617; 
xi, B., 1618; xrx, M., 1625 ; (so on title-page, but in the 
colophon we read, En Valladolid Por la viuda de Francisco 
de Cordova. Afiode MDCXXVIT) ; xx, M. 1625; xxt, 
M., 1635; xxi, M., 1635; xxi, M., 1638. The Maru- 
celliana has: 1, V., 1609; m, M., 1618; vu, B., 1617. 
According to Teza (JREL., x1), the following are in the 
University Library of Bologna: 1, V., 1605; v, 1609; 
xiv, M., 1620; xx, M., 1625 (not 1623 as in Teza). 
There are, doubtless, many other copies in Italy, ¢. g., at 
Naples (alluded to in Restori’s studies). How rich in 
Lope’s dramas some of the German and Austrian libraries 
must be, may be inferred from Julius’, Miinch.-Belling- 
hausen’s, and Stiefel’s stray references. Finally, from 
the works of Barrera, Menéndez y Pelayo, Pérez Pastor 
and other Spanish scholars some idea can be formed of the 


— 
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P. 1.° Another cause for regret is that reference 
has not been facilitated by numbering the editions 
a, b, ¢, ete. 

Attention may be called to an uncut copy of P. 
xxu in the National Library, Florence. It is 
probably unique (?), and shows that the volumes, 
originally fully one-half inch wider and three- 
quarters of an inch taller, with ample margins, 
were much more stately in appearance than is 
usually supposed by those who have seen only 
dumpy, cropped copies. 


I. Z., 1604, bears in the colophon the date 
1603. This may account for Salvd’s contention 
that an edition was published at Z., 1603.—It is 
passing strange that a Salv4 has not noticed the 
slight change in the title-pages of two copies of 
V., 1609, in the Brit. Mus.; 1072, K. 12 reads 
incorrectly vendense, corrected in 11726. K. 3 to 
vendese. Stiefel argues for the possibility of Z., 
1624 (noted by Barrera); ZRPh., xv, 222. 


II. Restori, in ZRPh., xxx, 226, notes an 
edition, published at Madrid, ‘‘ por la viuda de 
Alonso Perez de Montalvan, 1621.’’—-The Brit. 
Mus. has two copies of A., 1611. A., 1612 is in 
the Munich Library ; ef. Stiefel, ZRPh., xv, 223. 


III. M., 1613, isin the Royal Library, Mu- 
nich ; ef. Stiefel, ZRPh., xx111, 100, n. 


V. Chorley, doubtless, erred in assigning an 
edition to M., 1616. Tieck’s copy in the Brit. 
Mus. has a defective title-page, and someone has 
written Madrid at the bottom of it. The copy is, 
however, identical, folio for folio, with the Bar- 
celona edition of 1616. Pérez Pastor (Biblio- 
grafia madrilefia, 1, 8397), who knows the vol- 
ume only from Chorley’s reference, likewise, 
doubts its existence. 


VIII. Chorley had the Madrid edition (im- 
perfect, with parts from B.), but not that of 
Barcelona. It is this factitious volume which the 


Lope treasures in Peninsular libraries. I refrain from 
publishing here notes that I have myself made in Madrid. 
Not until something like a complete census is made, with 
accurate descriptions, will it be possible to solve certain 
outstanding difficulties in the complex bibliography of the 
greatest of Spanish dramatists. 

5 RF., 1907, 331. My copy of the Antwerp edition 
might be added ; see, also, below. 
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Brit. Mus. catalogue terms ‘‘ another edition.”’ 
Pérez Pastor, ibid., 11, 371, doubts its existence. 


XI. Chorley had M. (imperfect), but not B. 
The Brit. Mus. has, however, a sound copy of 
M., with a new title-page ;—one whole set in the 
Brit. Mus. is redated 1667 ! 


XII. Most assuredly there were not two issues 
in this year. The two editions are identical, ex- 
cept for the shield on the title-page. Salvd, com- 
mercial bibliographer as he was, grossly exag- 
gerated when he called these editions ‘‘ perfecta- 
mente diversas’’; ef., also, Pérez Pastor, m, 511. 


XIII. Surely it is a well-known fact that the 
Madrid edition consists of two parts and that the 
second part was approved of later than the first 
(September 19 and November 9, 1619, respect- 
ively). See, also, Pérez Pastor, m, 553-4, and 
Restori, ZRPh., 432. 


XV. Why not note, also, that in the prologue 
to the previous volume, Lope states that he had 
written 900 plays? Similar remarks are found 
in other prologues. 


XVI. The copies belonging to the Brit. Mus. 
and Chorley are more probably of the year 1622. 
The fee de erratas is dated December 15, 1621. 
Salvi had remarked that at least two copies 
changed 1621 to 1622; Chorley’s copy has 
a manuscript title-page. It may, indeed, be 
doubted, despite Salvé’s statement, whether 
there was more than one edition. The copies in 
the Brit. Mus. have the same number of folios as 
Salva’s. The copy in the Bibl. Nac., Madrid, 
described by Pérez Pastor, 111, 65, is dated 1621, 
but is identical in other respects with those noted 
above. As the fee de erratas is dated December 
15, 1621, it is possible that some title-pages were 
struck off with the date 1621. 


XVII. Professor Rennert quotes Salva’s state- 
ment: ‘* There were two issues in each of these 
years (1621, 1622).’’ But the work was printed 
only once. Fernando Correa de Montenegro first 
published this part in 1621. The foliation, —I 
have in mind 11726. K. 25 of the Brit. Mus.,— 
is correct up to 304 ; then come 205-212. Mean- 
while Correa died, and his widow had a new title- 
page printed bearing her name (Brit. Mus., 
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11726. K. 24). Atthe same time,—or before— 
the foliation was corrected up to 310 (followed 
incorrectly by 211). Salvé notes that the Viuda 
de Martin’s edition was identical line for line, and 
that the last folio was wrongly numbered 212. 
Barrera erred in stating that the Brit. Mus. and 
Chorley (and Labouchere?) had editions of 1621 
published by the Viuda de Alonso Martin. Did 
this mistake originate with Chorley ? 


XVIII. Salva’s statement that he had an edi- 
tion dated 1622 is corroborated by Pérez Pastor’s 
reference to a copy in the National Library, Ma- 
drid. The tasa was signed December 6, 1622. 
The Brit. Mus. has the 1623 edition, but not that 
of 1625, which probably does not exist. 


XIX. There is no proof of the existence of a 
1623 edition. The Brit. Mus. has not got a copy. 
Nicolas Antonio’s statement alone remains ; he 
may have intended the 1625 edition. The tasa 
was signed February 27, 1624. 


XX. There are two editions (issues?) of 1625 ; 
one by the Viuda de Alonso Martin, 298 fols, 
(Brit. Mus., 11726. 1. 3). The publisher’s name 
is given in the colophon. Salvd notes the second 
edition, which is apparently identical, save that 
Juan Gonzalez’s name appears at the end. Res- 
tori, however, says that Gonzalez’s edition ‘‘ ha 
fregie caratteri tipografici meno belli’? (ZRPh., 
xxvil, 255). It may be noted that in the 1627 
edition, Juan Gonzalez used the same shield as 
the Viuda de Martin in the edition of 1625. The 
last folio of the 1627 edition is incorrectly num- 
bered, 289 for 298; in one Brit. Mus. copy 
(11726. 1. 2) this has been very cleverly cor- 
rected. Although the 1625 and 1627 editions 
have the same number of folios, they are not 
identical folio for folio. 


XXII. Salvd’s copy of the 1630 edition 
might have been noted. The Brit. Mus. (1072. 
k. 3) and the National Library, Paris, have 
copies of the 1635 edition with engraved title- 
pages. Other copies, including mine, have a 
printed page. 


XXIV. What evidence is there for assigning 
an edition to the year 1632 ? 


XXV. 1640? Cf. Stiefel, ZRPh., xv, 222-3. 
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CoMEDIAS.® 


Acertar errando. Chorley observes in his suelta, 
that this is a mature work, —one gets a somewhat 
different impression from the Rennert—Chorley 
note. The repeated attacks on culteranismo (fols. 
10, 11, ete.) and the full development of the 
gracioso, are indicative of a comparatively late 
date of composition. The conjecture may be 
hazarded that El embawador fingido, referred to 
in the closing verses, is a contemporary play, not 
necessarily written by Lope himself. Is Acertar 
errando the same comedia as Acertar por yerro? 
Cf. Restori, Piezas de titulos.. ., p. 189. 

As an example of the inaccuracies which mar 
Professor Rennert’s compilations, it may be noted 
that in his edition of Chorley’s bibliography (p. 
491) he, or Chorley, states that Acertar errando 
is not in Seis comedias de Lope de Vega Carpio, 
Lisbon, 1603. Professor Rennert even charac- 
terizes the statement, as made in the Catdlogo de 
las piezas . . . en la Biblioteca nacional, as ‘‘ mere 
conjecture.’’ So it is, but in his Notes on the 
chronology of the Spanish drama (1907), p. 332, 
we are again calmly informed that the play was 
‘* Printed in Lisbon, 1603”’ (!!). 


Al pasar del arroyo, Hartzenbusch (1, 393) 
noted the allusion to an event which occurred 
Nov. 19, 1615. 


Amante agradecido. The following reference 
(fol. 103) determines the date : 


Veré a Valencia, que es bella, 
y desde alli yré a Madrid ; 
passaré a Valladolid, 

que ya esta la Corte en ella. 


The Corte was transferred January, 1601. One 
gathers that the play was written during Lope’s 


6In order to economize space, the interludes, neglected 
by Chorley, and the numerous manuscripts (often late) 
in the Municipal Library, Madrid, are not indicated in 
this review. Some plays not discussed here will be re- 
ferred to later, in a chronological list of Lope’s plays. 
Translations and adaptations have, likewise, been omitted 
from these notes. Only in exceptional cases are Menéndez 
y Pelayo’s and Restori’s studies referred to ; they contain 
much material that ought to have been noted by Professor 
Rennert, but which would swell the present notice to un- 
pardonable proportions. Plays attributed to Mira de 
Amescua will be discussed elsewhere. 
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sojourn in Sevilla,—possible evidence to support 
Barrera’s contention that Lope was at Sevilla in 
1601 (?). 


Amantes sin amor. This play would deserve a 
detuiled study. The date (1601-3) can be deter- 
mined by the following lines : 


Partiste con mil estremos 

Luego que se caso el Rey (7. ¢., 1599) 
a Italia con el Virrey 

Conde de Villalva y Lemos (fol. 10). 


Elsewhere (fol. 4 vo.) we learn that more than a 
year had elapsed since then. This same play has 
one of many references to Ganasa, which will be 
studied in a separate article. An attempt will 
there be made to test Francesco Bartolo’s state- 
ment, ‘‘Da lui (7. e., Ganasa) impararono gli 
Spagnoli a fare le loro commedie...’’ Notizie 
storiche de’ comici 1780 (?), p. 249." 

In this same play there is, finally,—and many 
other points ought to be commented upon—an 
allusion to a song, the composition of which has 
wrongly been attributed to Tirso de Molina. Lope 
quotes only the refrain : 


Pareceis molinero amor, 
y soys moledor. 


In El Hamete de Toledo (written after 1610, ef. 
below) he again quotes from it : 


Molinico porque no mueles? 
Porque me beuen el agua los bueyes. 


Francisco de Torillo y Figueroa later expanded it 
into letrilla, Pareceis molinero, amor . . .(Rivad., 
75).° 


Amar, servir y esperar. Alludes (fol. 56) to 
Guadalcaca’s defense of Peru against the Dutch 
and English. He was viceroy 1621-8. Rubens, 
who was in Madrid in 1628 (also in 1605), is 
referred to (fol. 52). 


Amar sin saber a quien. Written after 1604-5 : 


™Since writing the above, there has appeared Cotarelo 
y Mori’s article on Ganasa in the Revista de Archivos, July- 
August, 1908. None of the many allusions to Ganasa in 
Lope’s dramatic works are noted; nor has Sr. Cotarelo 
called attention to a speech in Lope’s El genoues — 
written in the Bergamask dialect. 

8See, also, Acad., XII, xcv. 
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Don Quixote de la Mancha 

(Perdone Dios a Cervantes) ® 

Fué de los extravagantes 

Que la corénica ensancha ( Rivad., 444). 


As Madrid was the capital of Spain, the comedia 
was, moreover, composed after 1606. It has 
been edited by Kressner (1901). 


Amigo (El) hasta la muerte. This is only the 
first part : 
Aqui se quede 
Por hoy la primera parte 
Del amigo hasta la muerte. 


It ought to have been noticed that the first and 
last lines of the manuscript in the National 
Library, Madrid, are entirely different. Is this 
copy the missing second part? 


Amistad y Obligacion. Chorley noted, in his 
suelta, that this play belongs to Lope’s most 
mature period, ‘‘siendo muy rica en lo dramatico, 
y de felicisima hechura en cuanto al estilo.’’ 


Amor con vista. Is there a reference to this 
comedia in El guante de Doftia Blanca? We 
read there : 

Dofta Blanca. 
Pudiendo buscar modo 
Para vernos de noche con secreto? 


Rey (ap.). 
Ni amor con vista ni galan discreto ;— 
(Rivad., 25c.) 
Amor enamorado. Played, and doubtless writ- 
ten, in 1635 ; so says Wurzbach (not an author- 
ity) in Lope und seine Komédien, p. 136. Me- 
néndez y Pelayo, Acad., v1, Ixxvi, states that it 
must be one of the last plays of our author. In 
fact, from the opening lines of Act mm and the 
reference to the Buen Retiro, one would, at least, 
infer that it was composed during, or after, 1632. 


Amor secreto hasta celos. The closing verse 
gives the title, Secreto amor hasta zelos. 


Angelica en el Catay. Acad., xm. 


Anzuelo (El) de Fenisa. Triguero’s adapta- 
tion is entitled La Buscona 6 El Anzuelo de Fenisa. 


® It does not necessarily follow from the second line that 
Cervantes was dead. Lope de Vega’s relations with Cer- 
vantes will be discussed elsewhere. Professor Rennert has 
not even compiled all that he might have found on the 
matter at second-hand ! 
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Arauco domado, Written not long before 1625 ; 
of. Menéndez y Pelayo, Acad., xu, clxxii. 


Argel (El) fingido y renegado de amor. The 
play is cited in P. Note, also, the reference in 
El Pelegrino , . . ed. Obras sueltas, v, 463. 


Atalanta (Ia). May be Adonis y Venus ; ef. 
Restori, ZRPh., xxut, 451. 


Ausente (El) en el lugar. This play contains 
one of many references to La bella malmaridada, 
which was, however, a popular phrase, as well as 
the title of Lope’s play. 


Buena guarda (La). Two verses of the work 
occur in other contemporary comedias (ef. Mira’s 
El Esclavo del demonio, 1. 301; also, El Diablo 
predicador, ed. Rivad., p. 331). Lope’s ver- 
sion is : 

Considerad que hay infierno, 
Muerte y vida, pena y gloria (Rivad., 337). 


Caballero (El) del milagro. The title at the 
close is, El (not y) arrogante Espaiiol. This same 
title occurs within the play. According to Pro- 
fessor De Haan (An outline of the history of the 
novela picaresca in Spain, p. 21), it was Agustin 
de Rojas’ El viaje entretenido (1603) that brought 
the expression Caballero del milagro into vogue. 
Lope’s play must have been written, therefore, 
about 1603, —it is cited in P. 


(To be continued. ) 


Mitton A. BucHANAN. 
University of Toronto. 


A POEM ADDRESSED TO ALEXANDRE 
HARDY. 


In spite of the numerous and patent defects in 
most of Hardy’s work, his importance as the first 
conspicuous writer of popular dramas in modern 
France continues to give value to any contri- 
bution concerning his life or his plays, especially 
as documents known to refer to him are exceed- 
ingly few and brief. I would therefore call atten- 
’ tion to a poem that has been neglected even by 
M. Rigal, who has written the authoritative biog- 
raphy of Hardy. It is addressed to the play- 
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wright by his contemporary, Isaac Du Ryer, 
author of occasional poems published under the 
titles of Temps perdu’ and Les Heures dérobees.? 
The poem, found on pages 29-30 of the latter 
work, runs as follows : 


Au Sieur Hardy. 
Assez longtemps et trop souvent 
De tes escris ]’on a fait conte, 
Souffre, Hardy, doresnauant 
Qu’ une ieunesse te surmonte 
Et quelque grands labeurs que tu mettes au iour 
Quelle [sic] offusque ta gloire, et paroisse 4 son tour. 
Excuse moy si ie te dis, 
Bien que tu sois une merueille, 
Que leurs beaux vers dont tu mesdis 
Plus que les tiens charment I’ oreille, 
Tes vers sont un plain chant ordinaire et commun, 
Et les leurs un concert qui rauit un chacun. 
Mais ce n’est pas moy seulement, 
Qui suis pour eux, et qui les loué, 
Tous ont le mesme sentiment, 
Et le plus critique l’aduoué, 
Toy mesme par ton fiel, ta rage et ta douleur, 
Tu tesmoigne [sic] quelle est leur force et leur valeur. 
Mais pourquoy ces ieunes esprits 
Ne seront-ils cheris des Muses? 
As-tu seul leur mestier appris? 
Sont-elles dans toy seul infuses ? 
Non, non, Hardy, crois-moy sans plus estre enuieux 
Qu’ elles cherissent plus les ieunes que les vieux. 


As the only copy of the Heures dérobees that I 
have been able to find shows neither permission to 
print nor achevé d’imprimer, I cannot assign the 
collection an earlier date than 1633, but it is cer- 
tain that the poems were written before October, 
1632, as Hardy is known to have been dead at 
that time.’ Two poems of the collection were 
written after October 28, 1628, for they celebrate 
Richelieu’s capture of La Rochelle. All were 
probably composed later than 1624, for otherwise 
they would have been apt to appear in the Temps 
perdu, the last edition of which came out in that 
year. These facts, taken in connection with the 
references to Hardy’s old age and the success of 
his young dramatic rivals, make 1630-32 the 
most probable dating for the poem. 

For it was only towards 1630 that Hardy was 
surpassed in popularity by a band of young dram- 


1 Paris, 1609 (second edition), 1610, 1624. 

* Paris, 1633. There is a copy in the Bibliotheque de 
Arsenal. 

5Cf. Rigal, Alecandre Hardy, p. 38, Paris, 1889. 
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atists. His older rivals, Théophile, Racan, and 
Gombaud, do not constitute a sufficiently large or 
prolific group. The first of these died in 1626. 
It is when the others were joined by Mairet, Cor- 
neille, Rotrou, Tristan, Pierre Du Ryer, and 
Scudéry that a definite step is made in the de- 
velopment of the drama with a more accurate 
psychology, more careful construction, and a 
greater purity of thought and expression, often 
accompanied by a no less popular préciosité. 
These qualities, answering the demands of an 
audience whose refinement was steadily increas- 
ing, won success for the plays of the new school, 
while those of the old leader appeared corres- 
pondingly antiquated. It is not surprising if the 
change brought out expressions of ‘ fiel, rage, et 
douleur.’’ 

To Hardy’s jealousy of his young rivals, as 
here described, was probably due the faint praise 
he is said to have bestowed on Corneille’s Mélite, 
which, according to the Mercure galant he called a 
‘* jolie bagatelle,’’ according to Fontenelle, ‘‘ une 
assez jolie farce.’’4 At the same time his feeling 
may have been exaggerated by Du Ryer, whose 
tone indicates a personal hostility to the old 
dramatist, produced by professional jealousy, for 
he, too, had attempted the drama,* or by his 
friendship for the younger generation, among 
whom were numbered his son, Pierre, and his 
friend, Tristan |’ Hermite, to whom he wrote two 
complimentary poems published in the Heures 
dérobees.® 

H. Carrincton LANCASTER. 

Ambherst College. 


SILENCE AND SOLITUDE IN THE 
POEMS OF LEOPARDI. 


It has often been said that the greatness of a 
man does not depend upon the pleasures he enjoys 
but upon the sufferings he undergoes. Among 
Italians who prove the truth of this saying none 


*For a discussion of these criticisms see Rigal, op. cit., 
pp. 59-61. 

5 In his pastorals, La Vengeance des satyres, Paris, 1614, 
and Le Mariage @ amour, Paris, 1631. 

® Pour Monsieur Tristan and A Monsieur Tristan sonnet. 
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stand forth more clearly than Dante and Leo- 
pardi. Both drained the cup of bitterness to the 
dregs. Dante’s lofty patriotism and uncompro- 
mising uprightness of character brought upon him 
endless woe during his days on earth, and Leo- 
pardi’s physical and mental sufferings doomed 
him to a brief life full of misery. And yet had 
Leopardi and Dante suffered less, the world would 
probably have been deprived of two of its greatest 
poets. While Dante sang the sorrows of sinners 
in the other world and the happiness of the 
blessed, Leopardi sang the bitter fate of mankind 
in this world of ours. It is true the latter poet 
sang first of all his own misfortunes and his own 
despair, but behind the manifestations of his indi- 
vidual sufferings, the accents of universal misery 
and sorrow ring out as clearly as they do in 
Hamlet’s famous soliloquy. Leopardi was a pes- 
simistic poet—he has been called even the poet of 
pessimism. This pessimism sprang from the pro- 
found conviction that although man always strives 
after happiness and his great need is happiness, 
yet he can never attain the object of his strivings. 
According to Leopardi, man is sure of nothing 
but of sorrow and death. 

My present aim is not to enter upon a philo- 
sophical analysis of our poet’s pessimism. I wish 
to call attention to two particular traits, namely, 
silence and solitude, which are profoundly stamped 
upon his poetry. Silence and solitude, indeed, 
seem to have been among the frequent means by 
which he gave expression to his pessimism. 

In the following I shall adhere to the chrono- 
logical order of the poems and I shall begin with 
the Frammento of 1816. 

In the midst of an almost universal silence a 
maiden goes forth alone in search of love. All 
nature smiles around her and the only sounds 
heard are those of the rustling of leaves and the 
sad song of a nightingale. Suddenly the land- 
scape changes: A thunderstorm springs up ac- 
companied by a pelting rain. Darkness reigns 
everywhere and the maiden’s heart is filled with 
fear—so much so that when the storm abates at 
last, she is dead, turned to stone—‘ Ella era di 
pietra the poet sings. 

Among various other features of this poem, 
there are two which impress themselves strongly 
upon the reader’s mind : They are a deep silence 
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which enframes, so to say, the whole poem and 
the weird solitude of the love-stricken maiden. 
She walks alone—from joy to fear and from fear 
to death. When the poem opens, silence reigns 
everywhere : 

Spento il diurno raggio in occidente, 

E queto il fumo delle ville, e queta 

De’cani era la voce e della gente ; 


A little further on, the maiden is seen walking 
alone : 
Sola tenea la taciturna via 


La donna, e il vento che gli odori spande, 
Molle passar sul volto si sentia. 


Suddenly a threatening cloud appears : 


Un nugol torbo, padre di procella, 
Sorgea di dietro ai monti, e crescea tanto, 
Che pia non si scopria luna né stella. 


The end of the poem describes the maiden’s death : 


E si rivolse indietro. E in quel momento 
Si spense il lampo, e tornd buio letra, 

E acchetossi il tuono, e stette il vento. 
Taceva il tutto ; ed ella era di pietra. 


The next poem—I/ Primo Amore—is usually 
printed after the Frammento, and was composed 
in 1817. Here Leopardi sings his first love—its 
joys and much more the sufferings it brought to 
him ; the torments it made him undergo during 
the day and, still more, in the silence of the 
night. It isin the silence of the night also—or 
perhaps more precisely, towards morning that he 
is overcome by a vague presentiment of the 
departure of his beloved from his parents’ home 
where she had been visiting. When at last she 
is gone, he drags his trembling knees through the 
silent room and his solitude is complete : 


Orbo rimaso allor, mi ranicchiai 
Palpitando nel letto e, chiusi gli occhi, 
Strinsi il cor con la mano, e sospirai. 
Poscia traendo i tremuli ginocchi 
Stupidamente per la muta stanza, 
Ch’altro sara, dicea, che il cor mi tocchi ? 


In solitude he mourns over the loss of his love : 


Solo il mio cor piaceami, e col mio core 
In un perenne ragionar sepolto, 

Alla guardia seder del mio dolore. 

E locchio a terra chino 0 in sé raccolto, 
Di riscontrarsi fuggitivo e vago 
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Né in leggiadro soffria né in turpe volto : 
Che la illibata, la candida imago 
Turbare egli temea pinta nel seno, 

Come all’aure si turba onde e lago. 


We pass on to the poem All’ Italia, in which 
the two features spoken of are less marked than 
in the preceding poems. Still, Italy, figured in 
the shape of a woman, is solitary and forsaken : 


Siede in terra negletta e sconsolata, 
Nascondendo la faccia 
Tra le ginocchia, e piange. 


Moreover, Leopardi imagining that his dear Italy 
is abandoned by her children and that no one is 
willing to fight for her, calls out in his lone 
despair : 

L’armi, qua l’armi: io solo 

Combatterd, procomberd sol io. 


And, finally, the poet Simonides singing the glo- 
rious fate of the three hundred Spartans, rises 
before the reader, sad and lonely, the image of 
Leopardi himself bewailing the fate of Italy. 

The poem entitled I? Passero Solitario is chro- 
nologically the first one in which Leopardi gives 
relatively full expression to his overwhelming 
solitude. Although published for the first time 
in the Naples edition of 1835, it occupies there 
the foremost place among the idyls which were 
composed in 1819. It is probable, however, ac- 
cording to Straccali, that the poem was worked 
over at a later date, perhaps between 1831 and 
1835. From his frequent allusions to them we 
may infer that Leopardi was very fond of birds. 
The poem begins with an account of a lonely bird 
perched on the top of an ancient tower in the 
country, singing all day long until nightfall. 
Spring is in the air and {fills men’s hearts with 
tenderness and love. Birds, sheep and cattle 
rejoice in the glory of spring, with the exception 
of one lonely bird that keeps away from its com- 
panions, preferring to pass its youth in song and 
solitude. Beginning here the poet makes a com- 
parison between the lonely bird and himself: He 
also flees amusement, laughter and love; he 
cares in nowise for them and yet he does not 
know why (non so come, 1. 22). He also passes 


the springtime of his life away from his com- 
panions, and while the young people of his native 
city are celebrating a festal day, he goes forth 
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into the country all by himself, putting off his 
pleasures to the future. Meanwhile the sun is 
setting and that setting seems to indicate that 
youth has vanished. 

The choice of the lonely bird as the symbol of 
the solitary singer is a happy one. Moreover, 
the effect of solitude is heightened by the strong 
contrast between that sentiment and the beauty 
of spring and youth. Judging by the Passero 
Solitario, the poet’s leaning towards solitude was 
instinctive rather than deliberate—as appears from 
the following lines : 


Sollazzo e riso, 
Delle novella eta dolce famiglia, 
E te german di giovinezza, amore, 
Sospiro acerbo de’ provetti giorni, 
Non curo, io non so come. 


And perhaps also in the last lines : 


Ahi pentirommi, e spesso 
Ma sconsolato, volgerommi indietro. 

I? Infinito usually follows after I7 Passero Seli- 
tario. In this poem we also find an allusion to 
solitude and silence, for the scene is a lonely hill 
(ermo colle) and a hedge behind which the poet 
imagines that he discerns infinity with all its 

sovrumani 
Silenzio, e profondissima quiete. 
The idea of great silence occurs again a little fur- 
ther on in the same poem, when a comparison is 
made between the wind rushing in the trees and 
the infinite silence just spoken of : ~ 
E come il vento 

Odo stormir tra queste piante, io quello 

Infinito silenzio e questa voce 

Vo comparando. 


The poem was written, like the Passero Solitario, 
in 1819, and it may be of interest to recall the 
fact that the deserted hill of which the poet speaks 
actually existed at the time of Leopardi and that 
he often visited it. At present the site of the hill 
is considerably changed, according to a note in 
Straccali’s edition. 

Still another poem in which the sentiment of 
solitude as well as silence appears clearly is the 
poem entitled Alla Luna. Scientific minds may 
find it difficult to imagine the state of soul of one 
who addresses himself repeatedly and passionately 
to that luminary. And yet, a mind no less scien- 
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tific than that of Goethe, did not disdain to make 
appeal to the moon in accents of deepest despair : 


Oh siihst du, voller Mondenschein, 
Zum letzten Mal auf meine Pein. 


And, among many other instances, who does not 
recall that famous stanza in the Rubaiyat ? 


Yon rising Moon that looks for us again— 

How oft hereafter will she wax and wane ; 

How oft hereafter rising look for us 

Through this same Garden—and for one in vain ! 


The moon has always exercised and still exercises 
a strange and powerful fascination over the human 
mind—and especially over the minds of poets. 
The poetic suggestion of the moon seems to result 
from the mysteriousness which surrounds that 
luminary and the ominous silence and the deep 
repose which man is wont to associate with it. 
There is, moreover, a feeling of loneliness, which 
communicates itself to us as we contemplate the 
moon, I believe it is Emerson who says that 
if one wishes to be alone one should look at the 
moon. ‘The romantic poets and those who sing of 
the weariness of life and its sadness—the pessi- 
mistic poets—all have addressed their passionate 
appeals to the moon ; they have, it seems, discov- 
ered between themselves and her a secret affinity 
and sympathy. Such was evidently the case with 
Leopardi, in whose poems we find numerous in- 
stances of the mysterious communion and intimacy 
spoken of. 

The poem entitled JZ Sogno, shows how our 
poet has a dream towards morning, in which his 
beloved appears to him. After a brief conver- 
sation with her, he discovers that she is dead— 
that he has been conversing with her shadow only. 
In this instance silence and solitude are not in 
great prominence. The final picture, however, is 
that of the lonely poet, awaking in the midst of 
silence from his harrowing dream : 


Or finalmente addio. 
Nostre misere menti e nostre salme 
Son disgiunte in eterno. A me non vivi, 
E mai pid non vivrai : gid ruppe il fato 
La fe che mi giurasti. Allor d’angoscia 
Grider volendo, e spasimando, e pregne 
Di sconsolato pianto le pupille, 
Dal sonno mi disciolsi. Ella negli occhi 
Pur mi restava, e nell’ incerto raggio 
Del Sol vederla io mi credeva ancora. 
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Whether or not Leopardi passed the summer of 
1819 in the country cannot be definitely ascer- 
tained. But whatever the truth may be regard- 
ing this matter, the poem entitled La Vita Soli- 
taria shows the poet living in the country, and the 
title indicates sufficiently what life he led there. 
In the morning he is wakened by the gentle patter 
of the rain against his windows: Nature still 
offers to him some slight consolation, although 
she prefers to look upon happiness rather than 
misfortune. Surrounded by nature, the poet 
sometimes betakes himself to a solitary spot, 
where he may forget the world : 


Talor m’assido in solitaria parte, 

Sovra un rialto, al margine d’un lago 

Di taciturne piante incoronato. 

Ivi, quando il meriggio in ciel si volve, 
La sua tranquilla imago il Sol dipinge, 
Ed erba o foglia non si crolla al vento, 

E non onda incresparsi, e non cicala 
Strider, né batter penna augello in ramo, 
Né farfalla ronzar, né voce o moto 

Da presso né da lunge odi né vedi. 

Tien quelle rive altissima quiete ; 

Ond’ io quasi me stesso e il mondo obblio 
Sedendo immoto; e gia mi par che sciolte 
Giaccian le membre mie, né spirto o senso 
Pid le commova, e lor quiete antica 

Co’ silenzi del loco si confonda. 


The silence and the solitude of the place recall to 
the poet the reason for his fondness for it, namely, 
the loss of the sentiment once sweetest to him, 
love. Sometimes this sentiment comes back to 
him, especially at night when he hears the sil- 
very notes of a village maiden. The idea of 
night leads up to an address to the moon, to 
whom the poet directs these final words : 

Me spesso rivedrai solingo e muto 

Errar pe’ boschi o per le verdi rive, 

O seder sovra l’erbe, assai contento 

Se core e lena a sospirar m’avanza. 


Among the remaining poems I shall cite first 
La sera del di di festa. On the evening of a fes- 
tive day—when ‘‘the lanes are silent and the 
lamps are few’’—the poet thinks of his beloved 
whom he imagines as sleeping and dreaming of 
her triumphs of the day. He has no hope that 
her thoughts are turned to him: she, like all 
nature, has forgotten him. Suddenly he hears a 
belated artisan singing, and this solitary song re- 
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minds him of the passing of all things—the fame 
of his forefathers and the fame of Rome are all 
now hushed in silence. I quote a few lines in 
order to show how silence and solitude form an 
essential part of this poem : 


Dolce e chiara @ la notte e senza vento, 
E queta sovra i tetti e in mezzo agli orti 
Posa la luna, e di lontan rivela 

Serena ogni montagna. O donna mia, 
Gia tace ogni sentiero, e pei balconi 
Rara traluce la notturna lampa : 

Tu dormi, che t’accolse agevol sonno 
Nelle tue chete stanze ; e non ti morde 
Cura nessuna ; e gid non sai né pensi 
Quanta piaga m’apristi in mezzo al petto. 
. . Ahi, per la via 
Odo non lunge il solitario canto 

Dell’ artigian. . . 


Ecco é fuggito 
Il df festivo, ed al festivo il giorno 
Volgar succede, e se ne porta il tempo 
Ogni umano accidente. Or dov’ é il suono 
Di que’ popoli antichi? or dov’ 2 il grido 
De’ nostri avi famosi, e il grande impero 
Di quelle Roma, e l’armi e il fragorio 
Che n’ando per la terra e l’oceano ? 
Tutto @ pace e silenzio, e tutto posa 
Il mondo, e pit di lor non si ragiona. 


There is another poem from the title of which, 
Canto Notturne di un pastore errante dell’ Asia, 
we may infer that silence and solitude reign about 
the shepherd who represents Leopardi himself. 
Here are the opening lines : 


Che fai tu, luna, in ciel? dimmi, che fai, 
Silenziosa luna ? 

Sorgi la sera, e vai, 

Contemplando i deserti ; indi ti posi. 


And further on, still addressing the moon : 


Pur tu, solinga, eterna peregrina, 
Che si pensosa sei, tu forse intendi, 
Questo viver terreno, 

I] partir nostro, il sospirar, che sia ; 


E tu certo comprendi 
Il perché delle cose, e vedi il frutto 
Del mattin, della sera, 
Del tacito, infinito andar del tempo. 


Spesso quand’ io ti miro 
Star cosi muta in sul deserto piano, 
Che, in suo giro lontano, al ciel confina.. . 
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Dico fra me pensando : 
A che tante facelle? 
Che fa l’aria infinita, e quel profondo 
Infinito seren? che vuol dir questa 
Solitudine immensa ? 
Moritz Levi. 
University of Michigan. 


VENETIAN BUSINELLO = ITALIAN 
EMISSARIO. 


In the Cicogna collection at Venice cod. 3637 
(Correr 3350) is a series of papers dated Sept. 
28, 1836, and signed by the celebrated architect 
G. Casoni. Under the general title ‘‘ Notizia 
storica dell’ Emissario al Fiume Sile denominato 
il Businello’’ are collected recopies of this essay 
and the various notes used by Casoni in the con- 
struction of it. It seems that in the diversion of 
the Sile’s course, incident upon the exclusion of 
fresh water from the Venetian lagoon, the pesti- 
ferous effects produced by the mixture of the river 
in the stagnant pools of salt water were not en- 
tirely overcome, but simply transferred to the 
eastward to the territory surrounding the river’s 
new mouth. It was accordingly suggested, as the 
result of agitation culminating in 1695, that the 
burden be divided, by distributing the flow of the 
river through the new and the old beds, by means 
of a gate-way opened at their junction. The 
adoption of this proposal led to a discussion on 
the reform which lasted with decision for and 
against the fiume, for some 150 years. This 
gate-way appears in the documents on the subject 
under the name Businello ; and the varying treat- 
ment of this term by the successive authorities 
invites inquiry as to what it really means. Casoni 
refers to it seven times simply as i/ Businello, 
e. g. loc. cit. no. 4, doc. 4, 1°: ‘* 1695, 5 decem- 
bre decretd l’apertura del Businello ossia di una 
catterata, dalla quale una parte sola dell’ acqua 
del Sile si ottenesse.’’ Here also the name is in- 


terpreted carefully by the succeeding phrase ; and 
while we have the undecisive ‘‘di esso Businello’’ 
(ibid. doc. 5, 2°, 4"), ‘‘di riattirare quel Busi- 
nello’’ (ibid. ) and ‘‘ Questo Businello produsse, 
etc.’’ (ibid. 3°, doc. 7), as a rule there is a dis- 
tinct apology for the word (ibid. doc. 6, 1°): 
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‘apertura di un emissario che venne denomi- 
nato Businello, val a dire l’apertura alla sponda 
destra di una catterata larga piedi 9, alta piedi 
3.’’ So far indeed is Casoni from feeling it a 
common noun that on five occasions he uses it as 
a-proper name in apposition (ibid. 4, 4, 1*): 
‘* Questo nuovo Emissario Businello soggiaque a 
grandissime vicende’’; (ibid. doc. 6, 1, title) 
‘* Promenoria dell’ Emissario del Sile Businello ’’ ; 
(doe. 4, 1”) ?acqua proveniente dall’ Emissario 
Businello’’; (doc. 5, 3°) ‘‘ Anche senza la riaper- 
tura dell’ Emissario Businello’’; (ibid. 4") “ gli 
effetti prodotti dall’ emissario Businello.’’ 

Antonio Tadini writing in 1819 likewise recog- 
nizes the exotic character of the word : in his title 
‘* Dell’ Emissario del Sile volgarmente detto il 
Businello ’’ (Milano, Paolo Giusti, 1819, 59 pp. ); 
(p. 4, 1. 15) ‘in via di sperimenti si apri uno 
sfogatoio chiamato il Businello”’ ; (p.57) Emis- 
sario 0 Businello del Sile’’; while elsewhere (pp. 
5, 6, 7, 8, 33, 34, 41, 44) he uses simply : ‘‘il 
Businello’’ or ‘‘il B. del Sile.’”’ The Alvisopoli 
in the same year in Venice published an ‘‘ Esame 
delle opinioni di Benedetto Castelli e di Alfonso 
Borelli sulle lagune di Venezia, aggiuntavi (pp. 
99-142) un appendice sulla riapertura del Busi- 
nello’’; and among some 27 occurrences of the 
term we find ‘‘del nuovo Businello’’ (p. 104), 
Businello secondo ’’ (p. 105, note), and the 
adverbial expression ‘‘a Businello aperto’’ (p. 
116), which are in the direction of considering 
Businello a common noun. Filiasi again (Rifles- 
sioni sopra i fiumi e le lagune, Giuseppe Pignotti, 
Venezia, 1817) is in doubt (p. 45, 1. 7): ‘*uno 
sbocco si aprisse ad esso nella laguna, detto il 
Businello,’’ with one possible occurrence of the 
common noun form (p. 64, 1. 1): ‘‘Chiuso nel 
1769 il Businello del Sile.’’ The fact that in all 
of these works the word is capitalized is, of course, 
unimportant ; not only because there was as yet 
little regularity in capitalization generally, but 
because such words as fiume, taglio, mare, emis- 
sario, pure common nouns, are nevertheless fa- 
vored with large initials in these same books. 

In any case, reference to the original documents 
in the discussion would have determined for them 
the precise status of the term. The papers of the 
agitation previous to the construction of the dam, 
as well, apparently, as some of the deliberations of 
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the Venetian senate, are no longer extant. For 
letters of the Water Commissioners to the Doge 
dated July 6, 1695 (Archiv. di Stato, Venezia, 
Atti del Senato Terra, Senato I, Filza 1196), and 
of Girolamo Vesti Fiorentino dated July 14 (ibid. ), 
refer to an unavailable previous decision adverse 
to the construction of this work. The letter of 
the Savii ‘‘ propose la construttione di un Busi- 
nello nell’ Arzere vicino alle porte del Lioncello 
. . . percid facendo un tal Businello sara I’ opera- 
tione permanente e sicura’’ and they request his 
Serenity ‘‘degnarsi di fare una permuta del de- 
creto gid concesso, e ordinare che sii fatto il Busi- 
nello sudetto . . . tanto essendo l’eterare [sic] dal 
predetto Sile 27 piedi d’ acqua per li portelli, come 
da un Businello.’’ Vesti’s communication is to 
the same purport, begging the Senate ‘‘di com- 
mutarli il primo decreto con il permetter a gli 
interessati di far a loro spese un businello nel 
Y Arzere vicino alle porte del Lioncello.’’ The 
Senate on Aug. 3 (ibid. last doc.) voted that 
‘‘resti permesso agli interessati di far a loro 
spese un Businello nell’ Intestadura in Bocca dis 
Valle alle Porte del Sile.’’ This is executed on 
Aug. 9 by the Savii who ‘‘commettemo al Fede 
Anzolo Garnizzan Proto di poter far. . . un busi- 
nello nell’ Arzere, etc.,’’ later also using the 
phrase ‘‘ per detto Businello.’’ On Sept. 26, a 
letter of the Savii again refers to the ‘‘ faccitura 
del Businello alle Nuove Porte del Sile,’’ and there 
occur later the phrases a detto B., didetto B. In 
their letter of Oct. 1: ‘‘la perfetione delle me- 
deme operationi ... e Businello sia permisso, 
etc.’’ Oct. 23 there was ‘‘stabilita dalla pub. 
aucta l’erettione d’un Businello in Bocca di 
Valle, in vicinanza delle Porte del Sile.... 
L’andera pte. che trovandosi opportuna la cos- 
trutne del nuovo Businello.’? The Savii again 
Dec. 16 : ‘‘che fosse permesso agli interessati di 
far a loro spese un businello nell Arzere vicino 
alle porte del Lioncello;... venendo suggerito 
stimasse pid proprio far questo businello nell’ In- 
testatura in bocca di valle’’; Nov. 8 : ‘‘ La rotta 
fatta dal Businello al medesimo . . . dichiaran- 
dosi in appresso di rimettere lo stesso Businello 
con pietre nuove.’’ Nov. 29: ‘‘del passato 
Businello ;. . . come per altra suma di denaro 
da impiegarsi nella nuova costruzione d’altro 
businello pid forte.’? Other documents, Oct. 8, 
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24, 29, contain examples of the words used simply 
with the definite article. 

It is consistent, of course, that those histories 
based on the original papers should show a simi- 
larly decisive use of this name. In ‘‘ Relazioni 
intorno ai danni del Businello chiuso introdotte 
nella Scritt*. del N. U. Foscarini Presentato li 27 
marzo 1773’’ (Archiv. di Stato, Atti della Magis. 
delle acque, 975, part 11, doc. xv, 7") appears 
‘‘fu del 1695, 3 ag" in gratia dell’arrecordo de- 
cretato che a titolo d’esperienza far si dovesse un 
Businello nell’ Intestatura in bocca di Valle... 
restd permesso all’acqua passare per il nuovo 
Businello’’; (ibid. 7°) ‘‘fu permesso fare un 
altro Businello’’; (ibid. 14°) ‘‘la chiusura di 
Fossi, Fossetta, e Businello’’; (ibid. 28*) ‘‘a 
Businello chiuso’’ and ‘‘a Businello aperto’’ 
(twice); (ibid. 35*) ‘un Businello fu aperto’’ 
and the difficult phrase ‘‘a Businello uguale.’’ 
Only once in this collection among some three 
score occurrences of the word, and that, too, in a 
document dated 1772, is there any indication of 
hesitation about its legitimacy: ‘‘di essa divi- 
sione denominata Businello.’’? This doubt, how- 
ever, arose relatively early. In a letter of Zuane 
Filopisi, 25 Zugno 1725 (Sen. Terra 1726, Sen. 
1, f@ 1651 sub 18 Marzo) 1”: ‘‘fu suggerita la 
costruzione d’uno sbalzo detto Businello mediante 
il quale. . .’’ So the great historian of the lagoons, 
Bernardino Zendrini (Memorie storiche dello stato 
antico e moderno delle lagune di Venezia, Padova, 
1736, also 1821, Stamp. del Seminario), U1, p. 
467 : ‘‘formando uno stramazzo o businello nella 
intestadura’’; p. 231, ‘‘consisteva questa nel 
formare uno stramazzo, che chiamossi poi Busi- 
nello,’? where the chronology is somewhat re- 
versed, and the capitalization inconsistent. 

But the earliest documents are conclusive : 
their use of businello, uncapitalized, in conjunc- 
tion with the indefinite article, such adjectives as 
altro, nuovo, secondo, and in adverbial phrases a 
businello aperto, chiuso, uguale establishes its ex- 
istance as a common noun, used here in a general 
and not a specific sense. It is by the later archi- 
tects, not perfectly familiar with the popular 
origin of the businello scheme, that the word is 
misunderstood and limited as a proper name to 
this particular cutting. They may have felt, for 
instance, that it had something to do with the 
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well-known Businello family : in fact, Pietro Bu- 
sinello was Cancelliere Grande in 1698 and must 
have been interested in the passionate debate the 
work aroused. But most of them, as Antonio 
Tadini, must have felt its dialectical nature, 
‘“called by the people businello’’ he says; it is 
not in fact till Casoni, in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, that the term is completely con- 
fused. And it remains to explain how the name 
happened to be applied to this gate-way, northeast 
of Torcello and not to others of similar nature, for 
instance, at Forcarigole, on the Lerin near Vi- 
cenza, and on the Livenza (Zendrini, op. cit., 1, 
119, 139, 166). But the answer is easily found. 
Those works were part of engineering plans, con- 
ceived by educated architects, and draughted in 
the Italian language. While the Businello del 
Sile was the result of a popular agitation emanat- 
ing from the peasants affected by the river’s dis- 
tortion. Having decided on their remedy, they 
naturally presented it to the Senate in their own 
way : not familiar with the technical term they 
sought, they created the word which best ex- 
pressed the idea: and the double diminutive, 
aside from being characteristic generally of the 
Venetian folk-speech, may also have seemed 
to add humility to their request—a businello could 
do much less damage to the lagoons than a mere 
buso. Also the word was familiar to them as the 
cutting, or gateway through a hedge (Boerio). 
The rarity of the word in other places is due 
merely to the non-existence of engineers who 
write in Venetian. Intrinsically businello bears 
every stamp of authenticity as a common noun of 
the Venetian dialect, and should be added to the 
next edition of Boerio’s work. 


A. A. Livineston. 


Smith College. 


CONTEMPORARY GERMAN FICTION 
AND NARRATIVE POETRY. 


The following list of important works of con- 
temporary German fiction and narrative poetry is 
presented in the hope that it may be of service to 
teachers of German who have had no opportunity 
to do a considerable amount of reading in the field 
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in question. I thoroughly appreciate the difficul- 
ties and dangers that beset the compiler of such a 
list who is not so fortunate as to be located right 
in the midst of things, as well as the usual thank- 
lessness of a selection of the ‘‘one hundred best 
books ’’ and similar ventures, and yet the disad- 
vantage in the way of insufficient library facilities 
under which many of our teachers labor encourage 
me to submit in the list below the results of my 
experience in connection with a course on con- 
temporary German fiction and narrative poetry. 
Criticism is, after all, a matter of personal opinion, 
and I do not for one moment expect that this list 
will be universally accepted as it stands ; my pur- 
pose in publishing it will be accomplished if it 
succeeds in eliciting a discussion of comparative 
values in recent fiction, for it seems to me that 
the field of contemporary literature is sadly neg- 
lected in our modern language periodicals as well 
as in our graduate instruction. It need scarcely 
be emphasized that the list includes a number of 
works that I mention not because of their inherent 
literary merits but rather because of their literary- 
historical interest, as characteristic of a specific 
movement or tendency, for example, and, simi- 
larly, various works are quoted in connection with 
certain authors because they mark definite phases 
of their literary career, and not necessarily because 
I regard them as their best productions. The field 
covered is approximately that from the restoration 
of the German Empire in 1871 to the present day. 


I. Novers.—Anzengruber, Der Sternsteinhof; 
Helene Boéhlau, Der Rangierbahnhof; (Georg 
Hermann) Borchardt, Jettchen Geberts Geschichte ; 
Dahn, Ein Kampf um Rom ; Ebers, Homo Sum ; 
Ernst, Asmus Sempers Jugendland ; Fischer, Die 
Freude am Licht ; Fontane, Vor dem Sturm, Frau 
Jenny Treibel, Effie Briest ; Franzos, Ein Kampf 
ums Recht ; Frenssen, Die drei Getreuen, Jorn Uhl, 
Peter Moors Fahri nach Siidwest ; Handel—Man- 
zetti, Jesse und Maria ; Carl Hauptmann, Ma- 
thilde, Einhart der Lachler ; Heer, Der Konig 
der Bernina; Herzog, Die Wiskottens; Hesse, 
Peter Camenzind; Hoffmann, Der eiserne Ritt- 
meister ; Ricarda Huch, Ludolf Ursleu; Jensen, 
Eddystone, Die Pfeifer vom Dusenbach ; Kretzer, 
Meister Timpe; Kriiger, Gottfried Kampfer ; 
Thomas Mann, Buddenbrooks ; Ompteda, Eysen ; 
von Polenz, Der Biittnerbauer, Der Grabenhdager, 
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Der Wurzellocker ; Rosegger, Die Schriften des 
Waldschulmeisters, Der Gottsucher, Jakob der 
Letzte; Sperl, Die Séhne des Herrn Budiwoi ; 
Strausz, Freund Hein; Sudermann, Frau Sorge, 
Der Katzensteg, Es War ; Clara Viebig, Das Wei- 
berdorf, Das tagliche Brot, Das schlafende Heer ; 
Wassermann, Die Geschichte der jungen Renate 
Fuchs ; Wilbrandt, Hermann Ifinger, Die Oster- 
insel; von Wolzogen, Der Kraft-Mayr ; Zahn, 
Die Clari-Marie. 

II. Noveterres AND Snort Srorires.— 
Dreyer, Lautes und Leises ; Ebner—Eschenbach, 
Das Gemeindekind, Bozena ; Carl Hauptmann, 
Miniaturen; Heyse, (Ausgewihlte) Novellen ; 
Hoffmann, Das Gymnasium zu Stolpenburg ; 
Holz und Schlaf, Die papierne Passion, Papa 
Hamlet; Isolde Kurz, Florentiner Novellen; 
Meyer, Jiirg Jenatsch, Der Heilige, Die Rich- 
terin, etc.; von Saar, Novellen aus Oesterreich ; 
Seidel, Leberecht Hiihnehen; Sohle, Musikan- 
tengeschichten ; Adolf Stern, (Ausgewahlte) No- 
vellen ; Clara Viebig, Kinder der Eifel; Wilden- 
bruch, Erzihlungen. 


III. Narrative Porms.—Baumbach, Frau 
Holde ; Hertz, Bruder Rausch ; Spitteler, Olym- 
pischer Frithling ; Weber, Dreizehnlinden ; Wolff, 
Der wilde Jager. 

Rupo.tFr Tompo, JR. 

Columbia University. 


ENGLISH PLAYS. 


An Unnotep Paropy oF Hamlet. 


In Eastward Hoe, written shortly after the 
accession of James I, the authors, Jonson, Chap- 
man, and Marston, parody several well known 
plays. Prof. Schelling, in his admirable edition 
(The Belles-Lettres Series), points out the follow- 
ing: P. 10, 1. 134, 2 Henry IV; p. 11, 1. 156, 
The Spanish Tragedy ; p. 26, 1, 106, Tambur- 
laine ; p. 27, 1. 184, The Turkish Mahomet and 
Hyren the Fair Greek, 2 Henry IV; p. 27, 1. 
138, The Spanish Tragedy; p. 28, ll. 164-72, 
The Spanish Tragedy; p. 33, 1. 41, Mulleasses 
the Turke ; p. 80, 1. 6, Richard III. 
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Naturally a play so striking and so popular as 
Hamlet’ would uot escape. Page 54, 1. 4: 


Enter Hamlet, a footeman, in haste. 


Page 54, 1. 6: 
Potkin. Sfoote, Hamlet, are you madde? 


Page 57, ll. 74-75: 

Your father, and some one more, stole to 
church with ’hem in all the haste, that the cold 
meat left at your wedding might serve to furnish 
their nuptiall table. 


Page 58, ll. 96-100: The song is a variation 
of Ophelia’s song, Hamlet, tv, 5, 190. 

But, so far as I have been able to discover, no 
one has pointed out an interesting parody of Ophe- 
lia’s death as narrated by the Queen. Hamlet, 
Iv, 7, 174-8: 


An envious sliver broke ; 
When down her weedy trophies and herself 
Fell in the weeping brook. Her clothes spread 
wide ; 
And, mermaid-like, awhile they bore her up : 
Which time she chanted snatches of old tunes. 


This picture seems clearly in the mind of the 
writer in Eastward Hoe, tv, 1 (p. 84).  Slitgut 
climbs a tree at Cuckold’s Haven, and views the 
storm on the river Thames. Suddenly he sees in 
the water a woman borne along by the flood : 


Ay me, see another remnant of this unfor- 
tunate ship-wrack ! or some other. A woman, 
yfaith, a woman; though it be almost at S[aint] 
Kath’ rins, I discerne it to be a woman, for al her 
bodie is above the water, and her clothes swim 
about her most handsomely. O, they beare her 
up most bravely! Has not a woman reason to 
love the taking up of her cloathes the better while 
she lives, for this? Alas, how busie the rude 
Thames is about her! A pox a’ that wave ! it 
wil drowne her, yfaith, twill drowne her! Crye 
God mercie, shee has scapt it! I thanke heaven 
she has scapt it! O how shee swimmes like a 
mermaide ! 


JOSEPH Quincy ADAmMs, JR. 
Cornell University. 


1 Written three, perhaps four, years earlier. 
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CONCERNING FULKE GREVILLE’S 
(LORD BROOKE’S) TRAGEDIES, 
ALAHAM AND MUSTAPHA. 


Tae Dates or THE Two P 


Tho the scenes of Greville’s two tragedies, 
Alaham and Mustapha, lie in the far off Orient, 
their relationship to current happenings in the 
political circles of England itself was very close ; 
and if they are considered in the light of this 
relationship, the dates of their composition can 
be determined with a fair degree of accuracy. 

It will be recalled that the last years of Eliza- 
beth were filled with sadness and gloom. All her 
old counsellors and favorites : Leicester, Walsing- 
ham, and Burleigh had died before the new cen- 
tury opened. Their successors, not having become 
attached to the brilliant queen in her early years, 
hoped only for her death, and were busily in- 
triguing for favor in the coming reign. Even the 
people, whose favor she had always courted, were 
cold and indifferent toward the aged queen. In 
Alaham we have just such a picture : a kingdom, 
whose sovereign is enfeebled with age, rent with 
dissensions over the question of the successor to 
the throne. Of course, the parallel cannot be 
carried out in all its details, but there is no doubt 
about the similarity of the situations, or that Gre- 
ville’s object was to bring out this similarity. 
The same motive that probably led him to delo- 
calize his drama so completely—namely, the 
necessity under pain of censure, of disguising 
reference to the Court in literary works—would 
lead him to refrain from drawing too close a par- 
allel to situations surrounding Elizabeth in her 
declining years. 

It is safe to say, then, that Alaham could not 
have been written before 1598, the date of Bur- 
leigh’s death. Prior to that date, the strength of 
Elizabeth’s reign had scarcely begun to wane, 
and the question of her successor had not yet 
seriously engaged the attention of her ministers ; 
but from then on, this question became more and 
more important, until during the queen’s last 
days, men expected a violent struggle for the 
crown. It was rare good fortune that all the 
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great parties : Catholics, Puritans, and those of 
more secular temper, saw their hopes realized in 
James. The late limit for Alaham is, of course, 
the date of Elizabeth’s death, 1603. 

Dr. M. W. Croll,’ on evidence of verse struc- 
ture, places Alaham between 1586 and 1600. By 
taking this late limit and the early limit above 
mentioned, we can place the writing of Alaham 
between the closely approximating dates of 1598 
and 1600. But if we are to follow the evidence 
of the relation of the drama to English politics at 
all, 1603 is to be preferred as the late limit 
because the circumstances which, as we have 
seen, probably occasioned the writing of the 
drama, became more and more significant as the 
end of Elizabeth’s reign drew near. 

In the case of Mustapha, the relationship to 
English conditions is not to be found so much in 
similarity of situations as in the application of 
doctrines of statecraft which the author puts in 
the mouths of his characters to the English 
political situation. Even a hasty perusal of 
Mustapha shows that in it Greville is voicing his 
discontent with ‘‘ those new revolutions of time,’’ 
as he calls them, in the early years of James’ 
reign. It is a polemic against the Stuart doc- 
trine of the divine right of kings. The one doc- 
trine that stands blazoned on every page of the 
drama is that kingly power is derived from the 
people. 

Mustapha, therefore, was not written before 
1603 when James came to the throne and ‘‘ those 
new revolutions of time’’ which are assailed in 
the drama began. Its late limit is 1609, deter- 
mined absolutely by the publication in that year 
of a quarto edition of the play. 


THe Source or Mustapha. 


The following books have been mentioned as 
possible sources of Mustapha : 


By Langbaine’ : 


1 Morris W. Croll, The Works of Fulke Greville, Univ. of 
Penna. Ph. D. thesis. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1903, 
p. 39. 

*Gerard Langbaine, English Dramatick Poets, Oxford, 
1691, p. 39 refers to p. 28. 
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Paolo Giovio (Paulus Jovius, Historie sui tem- 
poris, book 40. Florence, 1550-52 ; Paris, 1558- 
60; Venice, 1565 (Italian), Venice, 1581 (Ita- 
lian). The account of the murder of Mustapha, 
which occurred in 1553, of course appears only in 
the later editions in which the narrative was 
brought down to date by other writers. 

De Thou (Thuanus), Historia sui temporis, 
book 12. Paris, 1604. 

Thomas Artus, La Continuation de I Histoire 
des Turcs. Paris, 1620. This is an addition to 
the work of Laonicus Chalcocondylas. 

Richard Knolles, General History of the Turks. 
London, 1603. 


By Ward? : 
Madeline de Scudéry, Ibrahim ou I Illustre 


Bassa. Paris, 1641. Ward does not refer to 
Langbaine’s list. 


By Dr. Croll * : 


A supplement added to H. Goughe’s (or 
Goffe’s) translation of Bartholomxus Georgie- 
vitz’ De Turcarum Moribus, London, 1570. 


To these may be added : 


Augier-Ghrislain de Busbecq, Legationis Tur- 
cice Epistole 4, the second letter. Anvers, 1582 ; 
Paris, 1589. 


Of these, Thomas Artus and Madeline de 
Scudéry must be thrown out because of their 
having been published later than Greville’s play. 
Any one of the others might have been known 
and used by Greville. Hence it is wholly impos- 
sible to determine absolutely the source of his 
tragedy ; but it is quite possible to choose from 
the above list the one book among them all that 
in all probability was the one Greville went to. 
This is neither De Thou nor the supplement to 
Goughe’s translation of Georgievitz, the two which 
Dr. Croll, whose dissertation contains the last 
word on the subject, seems to consider most likely. 


8A, W. Ward, English Dramatic Literature, London, 
1899, Vol. 11, p. 616, footnote. 
*M. W. Croll, as above, p. 37. 
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It is Knolles’ Turkish History which, since Lang- 
baine’s time, has for some inexplicable reason been 
consistently overlooked in the search for the source 
of Mustapha.’ Knolles was published in 1603, the 
date of Elizabeth’s death, and, for reasons stated 
above, the early limit for the writing of Mustapha. 
Is it not natural to suppose, then, that Greville 
found the details of his story in this new and 
popular history written by one of his countrymen, 
rather than in an older and less widely known 
English account such as Goughe’s supplement to 
Georgievitz, or in a foreign history written in 
Latin like De Thou, or any one of the others in 
the list? Knolles must have been looked upon 
as the most reliable because the most recent and 
complete authority on the history of the Ottoman 
Empire—a consideration likely to appeal to a man 
of Greville’s learning. 


R. M. CusHman. 
Philadelphia. 


GOTHIC BIBLE. 


Die Gotische Bibel, herausgegeben von WILHELM 
SrreitBerG. Erster Teil: Der Gotische Teat 
und seine Griechische Vorlage. Mit Einlei- 
tung, Lesarten u. Quellennachweisen sowie den 
Kleineren Denkmilern als Anhang. (Ger- 
manistische Bibliothek, hrsg. v. W. Streitberg. 
Zweite Abteilung : Untersuchungen u. Texte. 
ut, 1.) Heidelberg: C. Winter, 1908. 8vo., 
xlvi + 484 pp. M. 4,70. 


This new handy edition of the remnants of the 
Gothic Bible—together with the original Greek 


1After reading the proof of this article, Professor Schel- 
ling calls attention to his statement of the matter in 
Elizabethan Drama 1558-1664, 11, 11: ‘* But it seems not 
unlikely that here, as in the case of Chapman with Grime- 
stone, Greville sought a source more easily accessible in 
Knolls’ General History of the Turks, first published in 
1603.’ A footnote gives the page-references to the edi- 
tion of 1638 of Knolles, pointing to the probable passages. 
W. B. 
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text and the minor literary sources of the Gothic 
language—is entitled to a word of cordial wel- 
come. To call attention at once to what is per- 
haps its most significant feature: it includes a 
new revision of the Ambrosian mss., contributed 
by the Milano librarian, director Wilhelm Braun, 
to whom in recognition of his codperation the new 
edition is dedicated. Braun’s numerous critical 
remarks and new readings are the result of care- 
ful and patient work—carried on thru a good 
many years—for which we have all the more 
reason to be grateful since heretofore the impres- 
sion prevailed that Uppstrém’s critical edition of 
the Codices Ambrosiani meant—like his Codex 
Argenteus— the final revision of the Gothic 
manuscripts. 

Following Bernhardt’s example, Streitberg has 
endeavored to restore the Greek original from 
which Ulfila made his translation, and like Bern- 
hardt he has provided this reconstructed Greek 
text with critical notes, illustrating the relation of 
the text as used by Ulfila to that of other early 
mss. (or rather groups of mss.) of the Greek 
Bible. Even a casual comparison of the present 
edition with Bernhardt’s Greek text and variants 
will give evidence of the progress which since the 
publication (in 1875) of Bernhardt’s Vulfila has 
been made in this field, both as regards the Sep- 
tuagint and the Greek New Testament. In fact, 
the researches of critics like Lagarde, von Soden, 
Frdr. Kauffmann, which have thrown so much 
additional light on the history of the Greek text 
in Ulfila’s time, fall within the last three decades. 
I must refrain from pointing out in detail how in 
this line of research the interests of biblical text 
criticism went hand in hand—to mutual advan- 
tage—with those of the student of Gothic. But 
it ought to be stated at least that in the present 
edition Streitberg has materially added towards 
settling the textual questions by undertaking to 
derive systematically the differences that remain 
between the Greek and the Gothic text from two 
sources, viz.: 1) the influence of non-Greek bibli- 
cal texts (especially that of the so-called tala), 
and 2) the influence of parallel passages. 

At the first glance it may seem strange that, 
while attempting to reconstruct the Greek original 
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of the Gothic version, Streitberg has refrained 
from doing the same with Ulfila’s own work. 
Instead of restoring the genuine text of Ulfila’s 
translation he is satisfied with a revised reprint of 
the various Gothic mss., 7. ¢., a reprint in which 
obvious mistakes (like omissions or repetitions of 
words or syllables) are corrected, but other vari- 
ants, arbitrary spellings, more recent grammatical 
forms, etc., have been carefully preserved. In 
this respect Streitberg’s attitude toward the Gothic 
text differs essentially from that of Bernhardt, 
who did not hesitate to normalize the Gothic text 
in certain respects, correcting, e. g., in the first 
ten chapters of St. Luke the confusion between 
the vowels ei and é, so characteristic of that pas- 
sage. It can hardly be maintained that the task 
of restoring Ulfila’s version is altogether hopeless. 
It is safe at least to say that the genuine Ulfila 
can be more easily restored from our Gothic Mss. 
than the genuine Luther could from the current 
printed texts of his version. And yet, there is 
good reason for Streitberg’s attitude. The few 
manuscripts in which fragments of the Gothic 
Bible are preserved, are nearly all that is left of 
the Gothic language, and hence are of value to us 
not only when preserving Ulfila’s work in its 
original garb but also when introducing more 
recent features that bear testimony of the subse- 
quent development of the Gothic language. 

While agreeing then with the editor as to the 
main issue, we would regard as a matter of prac- 
ticability rather than of principle, the further 
question as to whether in cases like that of Ambr. 
A and Ambr. B the two mss. should be printed 
(as is the case in Streitberg’s edition) in parallel 
columns or whether it might have been sufficient 
to print only one of them in full and to record the 
variants of the other in the footnotes. We believe, 
however, that there can hardly be any difference 
of opinion as to the advisability of another one of 
Streitberg’s innovations, 7. e., to print in the case 
of the cod. Carolinus in addition to the Gothic 
also the parallel Latin version. 

The Greek and the Gothic texts are printed in 
this edition on opposite pages and accompanied by 
critical footnotes. We heartily concur in Jac. 


Grimm’s and the editor’s claim that the two texts 
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should go together because the Greek original is 
the most useful and necessary help for the under- 
standing of the Gothic version. 

The editor has had the happy idea of reprinting 
in the first chapter of his introduction the original 
sources (some of which are found in works not 
easily obtainable) for our knowledge of Ulfila’s 
life. A second chapter is given to a review of 
the Gothic manuscripts, while in a third one 
various problems of biblical text criticism are 
discussed that have a bearing on the Greek 
original of Ulfila’s translation or on the Latin 
versions by which the Gothic text was influ- 
enced. 

The moderate price (one dollar and fifteen 
cents) of the new edition will place it within the 
reach of every student of Gothic and will, no 
doubt, contribute towards making it one of the 
most popular editions of the Gothic Bible. 


HERMANN 
Johns Hopkins University. 


G. Le sitele par les textes. 
Morceaux choisis. Paris: Delagrave, 1908. 
564 pages. 


It will be of great interest to those of us who 
use in their classes Pellissier’s Précis de la littéra- 
ture francaise to hear that the same author has 
issued a book of texts which follows closely in its 
arrangement the chapters of his ‘‘ Manuel,’’ and 
that he intends to publish similar books on the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

This collection—which for the thoroughness and 
the excellence of the work reminds us somewhat of 
the Chrestomathie de Vinet—is extremely well 
made. It is not my intention to discuss it here 
in detail, but one thing at least deserves special 
mention : So far, authors of such selections have 
made it a point to pick out the passages from 
classics which were perfect from the point of view 
of art, but cared little whether these passages 
were also particularly characteristic of the author’s 
thought. Often, nay, most of the time they were 
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not. The ideal would be, of course, that the right 
passage for the understanding of the philosophy 
of an author should be at the same time the best 
from the point of view of style ; but the ideal as 
we know is rarely realized in this world, and, as 
a matter of fact, it happens constantly that the 
art of an author was excellent when he expressed 
an idea of secondary importance, and vice versa. 
Pellissier took this fact into account and chose the 
characteristic rather than the beautiful— whenever 
a choice was to be made. This is, no doubt, the 
Wiser course. 

The book is rather large—564 pages of close 
print—too large perhaps for a text-book, some 
may be inclined to think. Of course, every pro- 
fessor may select from the selections ; but there are 
some reasons to believe that it would be preferable 
if the shorter selection too was made by a man 
like Pellissier, rather than by an ordinary teacher 
who usually needs guidance—sometimes needs it 
very badly. I should like to suggest—if I may 
—for another edition, or for the books on the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, that Pellis- 
sier himself mark in some way or other the first 
choice passages (by an asterisk, for instance). 

There are notes, short and good, of vocabulary 
and of explanation of allusions. There are fur- 
ther a number of excellent pictures of the 
time. 

Some chapters will prove particularly useful, 
e. g., L’ Hotel de Rambouillet, or Académie 


frangaise. 


Voltaire philosophe, by GEORGES PELLISSIER. 
Paris : Armand Colin, 1908. iii + 304 pp. 


The title of this book is sufficient indication 
that a detailed discussion of it belongs rather to a 
philosophical journal. Such a discussion has been 
contributed by the writer to the Journal of Phil- 
osophy (March 18, 1909). 

One question, however, may well be examined 
here while calling the attention of the literary 
public to this extremely conscientious and valu- 
able work. Not long ago, it will be remembered, 
Lanson gave out a Voltaire in the Collection des 
grand écrivains frangais ; Lanson emphasized the 
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literary and historical aspect in Voltaire. Now 
Pellissier’s volume by no means makes ‘‘ double 
emploi’’ with Lanson’s, but it may be interesting 
to ask which one of the two—if we may so speak 
—is the right thing to do: to approach Voltaire 
as a man of letters or as a philosopher? In order 
to bring out the most valuable part of Voltaire’s 
genius, ought he to be studied rather from the 
historical standpoint, adopted by Lanson, or from 
the abstract, philosophical standpoint, adopted by 
Pellissier ? 

The answer we should like to suggest is about 
this : Voltaire is the apostle of common sense ; 
but for this very reason (as Pellissier himself 
admits already in his ‘‘ Avant-Propos’’) he neg- 
lects, or oversees, many serious problems of phi- 
losophy and life ; Voltaire does not satisfy an 
intelligence above the average, when he simply 
passes by any question whenever plain common 
sense cannot solve it. It was just to try and give 
an answer to problems which are not accessible 
to the mediocre common sense that philosophers 
came ; and whether they succeeded or failed, they 
pleased us more than Voltaire who simply ignores 
our higher faculties. On the other hand, if Vol- 
taire contributed nothing to the thoughts of the élite 
of humanity, he contributed a great deal to the 
advancement of ideas in the masses ; he did away 
with many superstitious beliefs,—-he makes room 
for new, useful ideas ; he is the most remarkable 
vulgarizer of thoughts ; and in that domain an 
art like his is more important than originality, 
his literary talents more important than his phi- 
losophical gifts: therefore, then, it seems to us 
that Lanson is the one who rather than Pellissier, 
studied Voltaire under the more characteristic 
aspect of his genius. 

This, at once, puts us before another question : 
Why did Pellissier not study Voltaire from that 
standpoint? Because Pellissier—many passages 
in the book betray this— wrote while he was pre- 
occupied by some very concrete things, 7. e., by 
the momentous social problems which France is 
just now facing. He saw in Voltaire an excellent 
educator of the masses, for our time as well as for 
the eighteenth century. He picked out Voltaire, 
among so many other writers, because at a time 
when the Church in France tries to react by ob- 
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scurantism against a perhaps too strong dose of 
realism and rationalism, a dose of Voltaire, the 
apostle of good common sense seemed an excellent 
antidote. To express things somewhat differently, 
Pellissier’s book is interesting for us as a resurrec- 
tion of the eighteenth century ideas at the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century, about as in the 
Renaissance we are interested to find and study a 
resurrection of Classical ideals in Christian com- 
munities. Or again, it is Pellissier who is inter- 
esting in the book rather than Voltaire, as ¢. g., in 
Maeterlink’s book Les abeilles, the bees do not in- 
terest us as much as the man who wrote about 
them. It is a case that matches well enough the 
case of the late Brunetiére, whose books of literary 
criticism ought to be read more for Brunetiére’s 
philosophy, than for the, at times, objective 
treatment of a subject.’ 
ALBERT SCHINz. 
Bryn Mawr College. 


SHAKESPEARE. 


The Shakespeare Apocrypha, being a Collection of 
Fourieen Plays which have been aseribed to 
Shakespeare. Edited, with Introduction, Notes 
and Bibliography by C. F. Tucker Brooke, 
B. Litt., Senior Demy of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1908. 
8vo., pp. lvi + 456. 


There is in the entire range of the Elizabethan 
drama no more curious group of plays than the 
so-called ‘‘ doubtful plays ’’ of Shakespeare. Ever 
since their ascription to the pen of the master- 
dramatist they have been regarded with critical 
suspicion and in consequence of the misguided 
efforts of zealous champions they must suffer what- 
ever odium attaches to presumptive illegitimacy in 
the anonymous drama. The basis of their ascrip- 
tion to Shakespeare varies quite as widely as the 
merits of the plays themselves. Several were 
deliberately issued during Shakespeare’s lifetime 
by enterprising publishers who recognized the 


1 Only Pellissier is much more reliable than Brunetiére 
as far as scholarship goes. 
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commercial value of a play in quarto written by 
S.”’ or W. Sh.’’, or, more frankly, by 
William Shakespeare.’’ Others acquired an 
added value about the time of the Restoration by 
being described in the catalogues of careless or 
unscrupulous booksellers as the work of Shake- 
speare. A few won their way into the group by 
being bound together in one volume in the library 
of Charles II and labelled ‘‘ Shakespeare. Vol. 1.’’ 
Seven others were included in the second imprint 
of the Third Folio (1664) and in the Fourth 
Folio (1685). Finally, a number were added to 
the list by such critics as Theobald, Capell, Tieck, 
Bernhardi and others who were guided largely by 
internal evidence in attributing to Shakespeare 
any anonymous play that contained lines or scenes 
of unusual merit. Of the entire thirty-five or forty 
plays of this character, only one (Pericles) is now 
included in the Shakespeare canon, and two others 
(The Two Noble Kinsmen and Edward IIT) are 
found in a few modern editions of Shakespeare. 

Mr. Brooke, in his admirable edition of the 
Shakespeare Apocrypha, very wisely reprinted 
only those plays that could reasonably be included 
in the ‘‘doubtful’’ class. They include fourteen 
plays in the following order : Arden of Feversham, 
Locrine, Edward ITI, Mucedorus, Sir John Old- 
eastle, Thomas Lord Cromwell, The London Prodi- 
gal, The Puritan, The Yorkshire Tragedy, The 
Merry Devil of Edmonton, Fair Em, The Two 
Noble Kinsmen, The Birth of Merlin and Sir 
Thomas More. The Introduction discusses the 
‘doubtful plays’’ in general and considers the 
merits of the particular plays included in the 
present edition. Strangely enough, only a few of 
these dramatic waifs had previously been edited 
with any thoroughness in England and Mr. Brooke 
has therefore had an opportunity to produce a vol- 
ume that will undoubtedly become the standard 
reference-text for these dramas. The choice of 
the title Shakespeare Apocrypha is commendable, 
because there is slight reason for calling anything 
‘¢ doubtful ’’ when very little doubt exists in most 
minds. 

Throughout the volume there are evidences of 
Mr. Brooke’s editorial care and grasp of his mate- 
rial. The original edition in each case forms the 
basis for the text and variant readings of later edi- 
tions are given in the footnotes. Each play (ex- 
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cepting Sir Thomas More, which was first printed 
by Dyce in 1844) is preceded by a fac-simile of 
the title-page of its first quarto. The text is fol- 
lowed by notes, largely philological and with fre- 
quent reference to that vast treasury of word-lore, 
the New English Dictionary. The volume con- 
cludes with an extensive Bibliography embracing 
colleeted editions, separate editions, translations, 
general criticism, early notices, sources, analo- 
gues, etc., and an index to the bibliography. 

It is no reflection upon the merit of Mr. Brooke’s 
edition to say that his Bibliography is incomplete 
and not free from trifling errors. The scholar who 
hopes to publish an extensive bibliographical list 
that is all-inclusive and beyond criticism is almost 
inevitably doomed to disappointment. The fol- 
lowing comments upon the Bibliography are, 
therefore, given for what they are worth, and are 
intended simply to supplement Mr. Brooke’s really 
admirable list, without questioning his undoubted 
care in its compilation. 


P. 489, no. 7. Knight’s Pictorial edition is in 
8 vols. 

P. 439, no. 8. A second edition of A Supple- 
ment to the Plays of William 
Shakespeare was published in 
Philadelphia (Jas. B. Smith 
& Co.), 1855. 

P. 439, no. 9. This volume of Doubtful Plays 
formed part of an edition of 
Shakespeare in 4 vols. pub- 
lished in London by J. Tallis 
& Co. in [1851-1853]. As 
the Doubtful Plays were prob- 
ably published last, the date 
should be [1853] rather than 
[1851]. This would reverse 
the position of nos. 9 and 10 
in the Bibliography. 

P. 440, no. 17. The list omits Mucedorus (1878) 
which is given at p. 445, no. 
23. Cf. Introduction, p. lv. 

The list of separate editions of 
Arden of Feversham omits one 
by [A. F. Hopkinson], Lon- 
don (Edward White) 1890 
and another by Mr. Hopkin- 
son, not anonymously this 


P. 440. 
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time, London (M. E. Sims), 
1898. Neither of these is 
mentioned in the list at p. 
440, no. 19. I find no refer- 
ence to the adaptation of 
Arden of Feversham begun by 
George Lillo, completed by 
John Hoadly, printed in Lil- 
lo’s Works (1775) and re- 
printed several times during 
the past century. 

P. 442, no. 8. In addition to this item, there 
was also an edition of Edward 
IiI privately printed by J. 
Payne Collier in quarto in 
1874. 

P. 446, no. 12. The date should be 1894, not 
1895. Cf. p. 440, no. 19. 

P. 447, no. 20. Dr. Rolfe’s edition of The Two 
Noble Kinsmen appeared first 
in 1883, not 1891 ; hence nos. 
19 and 20 should be reversed. 

P. 451, no. 46. For Phillips read Phillipps. A 
later edition of the Outlines 
(e. g., the 8th or 9th) would 
be preferable to the 3rd for 
citation. 

P. 453, no. 1. For Four volumes, 1875-7, read 
Five volumes, 1875-94. 

P. 454, no. 3. The Collier edition of Henslowe 
(1845) has been superseded 
by the Greg edition (vol. 1, 
1904). Vol. m has since 
appeared (1908). 


To the list of critical works on the Apocrypha 
should be added : 


Howe, F. A. The Authorship of the Birth of 
Merlin. Modern Philology, rv (193-205). 

Hubbard, F. G. Repetition and Parallelism of 
Style in the Earlier Elizabethan Drama. 
Pub. Mod. Lang. Assn., xx (360-379). 
Contains valuable notes on Locrine. 

Schelling, F. E. The English Chronicle Play, 
1902. Professor Schelling’s Elizabethan 
Drama (1908) appeared after Mr. 
Brooke’s volume went to press. 

Singer, H. W. Das biirgerliche Trauerspiel in 
England, 1891. 
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Doubtless other titles will be added to the 
Bibliography when a new edition of The Shake- 
speare Apocrypha is brought out. 


Joun Louis Haney. 
Central High School, Philadelphia. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE. 


The Oriental Tale in England in the Eighteenth 
Century. By Marrua Prxr Conant, Ph. D, 
(Columbia University Studies in Comparative 
Literature.) Columbia University Press, New 
York. Pp. xxvi-+ 312. 


This well-conceived monograph, another of the 
suggestive ventures of this Series into new and 
interesting fields, presents fairly the scope and 
significance of what was in its day an important 
literary fashion. It contains an Introduction, 
chapters on the Imaginative, Moralistic, Philo- 
sophic and Satiric ‘‘Groups’’ among the writings 
under discussion, a brief Literary Estimate, Ap- 
pendices with notes and bibliographical matter, 
and an Index. Much of this is well done. Miss 
Conant has read widely in the often-dull pages 
of the Eighteenth Century Oriental Tales them- 
selves, and has given good descriptions of many 
works practically inaccessible to most readers. In 
her remarks upon particular books there is much 
sound criticism ; for example, in the estimates of 
Gueullette’s volumes (pp. 31-36), of Charoba 
(pp. 55-61), of Lyttelton’s Persian Letters (pp. 
178-186), and in the comparison of Tom Brown 
and Dufresnoy. The book deals more success- 
fully, indeed, with these minor works than with 
the more important and familiar productions of 
Addison, Johnson, Voltaire, and Montesquieu. 

The defects of the book are mainly matters 
of formulation. The author does not always 
say clearly and adequately what she means. In 
the Introduction, for example, while it is proper 
enough to begin with Marana’s Turkish Spy 
(1687), it would be well to tell the reader that 
at least twenty-five other works of prose fic- 
tion, Oriental and pseudo-Oriental, had appeared 
in English between 1660 and 1700. The chapter 
on the Imaginative Group seems much too long. 
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The twelve pages of generalized description of the 
Arabian Nights might well have been compressed 
and the space used to show more definitely wherein 
the Galland version of this familiar work, as well 
as the contemporary English and French versions 
of the ‘‘ Persian’’ and ‘‘ Turkish’’ Tales were 
genuinely Oriental in flavor and wherein they 
were like other French and English writing of 
their day. In the later chapters the attempted 
differentiation of the larger body of pseudo-Orien- 
tal writings into ‘‘ Moralistic,’’ ‘‘ Philosophic,’’ 
and ‘‘Satiric’’ Groups,—scarcely borne out by 
the facts,—tends to obscure the more important 
fact, that the Oriental Tale, so-called, was culti- 
vated by English and French writers of the cen- 
tury chiefly as offering a convenient frame for 
expository comment on life. 

Throughout the book, moreover, one wishes 
that Miss Conant had been more precise in mark- 
ing the differences in the treatment of Oriental 
matter shown by the successive periods of that 
rapidly changing century. That would serve to 
show, more satisfactorily, for instance, the relation 
of the Oriental Tale to what is called Romanticism. 
Miss Conant tells us that the popularity of the 
Oriental element with the reading public, alike in 
translations of genuine works of the East, and in 
Western imitations, was a phase of the growing 
Romantic craving, which was fed by the action 
and the color of the Oriental genre. But this 
idea, though stated in the Preface and the Intro- 
duction, is developed only in the last few pages of 
the book, and then so vaguely as to seem almost 
an afterthought. The book has ample justification 
without it, but if presented it should be supported 
by fuller evidence. 

In a study of this sort the bibliographical list of 
specimens of the form under discussion should be 
as nearly complete as possible. Miss Conant, in 
Appendix B. 1, mentions altogether some 154 
titles for the 113 years from 1687 to 1800, to which 
should be added eight others listed in Appendix 
B. 2. But 49 of the 154 are titles of papers in 
the Spectator and similar periodicals, and ten 
others seem to be verse. This list might have 
been much fuller. Arber’s reprint of the London 
Term Catalogues for 1687-1709, together with 
the monthly lists of ‘‘ Books Published’’ in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for 1731-1775, —to go no 
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further,— give the titles of some 56 books not 
mentioned in this ‘‘ Chronological List,’’? most of 
them novels with Oriental setting or political and 
social satire in Oriental terms. A few cases may 
be noted. Miss Conant lists, for example, one 
novel in the set of Modern Novels (Bentley, 
1692?), in the British Museum, but that set 
contains five other novels with Oriental setting, 
all of them published after 1687. Miss Conant’s 
statement (p. 269), that the date of the first edi- 
tion of the Arabian Nights is ‘‘unknown,”’ should 
be supplemented by the statement that the ‘‘ Sev- 
enth Volume”’ of an English version of the work 
is listed in the Term Catalogue for Easter, 1708. 
There is no mention in the ‘‘ Chronological List ’’ 
of the History of King Apprius (1728), a trans- 
lation from Godart de Beauchamps, though it is at 
least as important a novel as Mrs. Haywood’s 
History of Eoraii, ete., the first edition of which, 
it should be said, appeared in 1736, not 1741. 
There is no mention of so well-known a work as 
the English translation of Prévost’s Histoire d’ Une 
Grecque Moderne, which appeared in 1741-42, 
nor of the first English translation of Crebillon’s 
Le Sopha, in 1742, nor of Usong, an Eastern Nar- 
vative (1773), a story in Hawkesworth’s manner, 
translated from the German of Baron Haller. 
Miss Conant’s list, the fullest hitherto printed, 
and a welcome aid to students of Eighteenth Cen- 
tury literature, would be still more useful if it 
could be made complete. 


Joun M. Cuapp. 
Lake Forest College. 


A CONCORDANCE TO GRAY. 


A Concordance to the English Poems of Thomas 
Gray. Edited by ALBERTS. Cook, President 
of the Concordance Society. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company. The River- 
side Press, Cambridge, 1908. 8vo, pp. xi, 160. 
Price, $3.00 net. 


The first fruits of the Concordance Society, 
organized in 1906 (see Modern Language Notes for 
February, 1907), are now before us in the form 
of a handsome volume devoted to a poet who is 
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altogether worthy of the labor. The choice, says 
the editor, ‘‘ was dictated by these considerations : 
his historical importance ; the public interest in 
him ; and the moderate compass of his works.’’ 
It may well be added that Gray was a fastidious 
and severe critic, scarcely less of his own poems 
than of the works of others ; his choice of words, 
therefore, is a matter of significance out of all 
proportion to the small bulk of his poetry, and in 
consequence a lexicon or concordance of his poems 
is one of the most imperative needs of students of 
eighteenth century literature. 

The text used by the compilers is that of Gosse, 
published in 1884. Why this edition was used 
instead of the revised Gosse of 1902 or the 
generally excellent Aldine edition of Bradshaw, 
1891, is not evident ; a statement of the reasons 
in the Preface would have been welcome. The 
use of either of these, for example, would have 
added one more line containing nor (Hymn to 
Adversity 36) to the list ; Gosse’s first edition 
like most others, has the misprint not." 

The question of normalization, remarks the edi- 
tor, was a difficult one. The practice adopted, 
on the whole, will probably meet with general 
approval, at least in America ; and we hope that 
British readers may in time come to view it with 
resignation. Thus the -our forms have been 
brought together under head-words in -or ; risting 
is entered under rising ; redning under reddening; 
tort’ ring under torturing; murther under murder; 
fav’ rite and favourite under favorite. We do not, 
however, approve of the head-form rime, which 
we believe is purely a scholar’s form, not yet gen- 
erally adopted. For this purpose rhyme would 
have been preferable. 

Following the precedent of Strong’s Concord- 
ance to the Bible, the compilers have omitted 
forty-seven of the commonest words. These are 


1The use of Tovey’s scholarly edition (Cambridge, 
University Press, 1898, reprinted 1904) would have made 
possible a fuller treatment of the variants of the Fraser 
ms. (called by Bradshaw the Original and by Gosse the 
Mason ms.) of the Elegy, some of which Gosse omits 
(e. g., 11 stray too, 12 pry into). It should be noted, too, 
that none of the variants of The Alliance of Education 
and Government (some of which Tovey adopts in his 
text) is included in the Concordance. One cannot help 
wishing, therefore, that some of the compilers had been 
more familiar with the textual criticism of Gray. 
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for the most part entirely proper omissions, made 
in the interest of economy. It may be questioned, 
however, if the number of words omitted should 
exceed this, and we incline to think that of these 
as and shall should not be omitted. 

The compilers of this volume were Professor 
Cook, Dr. Elbert N. S. Thompson, and Messrs. 
Frederic T. Blanchard and Alfred A. May, of 
Yale ; Dr. Charles G. Osgood, of Princeton ; and 
Miss Ernestine L. Miller, of Wellsboro, Pennsyl- 
vania. They, as well as the readers of the proofs, 
deserve to be heartily congratulated on accom- 
plishing the task with such accuracy. So far as 
we have tested the book, it is free from errors. 

The Concordance Society has undertaken a use- 
ful work. It should have the hearty support of 
all who love poetry and who do not abhor exact 
and thorough studies, such as a concordance 
makes possible. 

Ciark 8. Norruvp. 

Cornell University. 


FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


A French Grammar with Exercises and Supple- 
mentary Reading for Schools and Colleges. By 
P. Tareme and Jonn R. Errrncer, of 
the University of Michigan. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1908. 12mo., viii, 411 pp. 


Of the making of grammars there is no end, to 
paraphrase a familiar saying, and the latest can- 
didate for the attention of teachers is the one, of 
which the first impression was sent out by the 
Macmillan Company in July of the present year.’ 
Altho there are many French grammars already 
on the market, new ones will always be welcome, 
provided they offer suitable preparation for the 
study of French in college and for later study. 
Such is the case with the one in question. An 
examination of the book shows that the authors 
have not attempted to produce a novelty in the 
subject, nor to be radical in its treatment, but that 
they desire to present a manual that will enable 
the beginner to acquire as soon as possible, and in 
an interesting manner, an accurate knowledge of 


1 This review was written in October, 1908. 
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the essentials of French. The initial statement in 
the Introduction is that ‘‘it has not been the in- 
tention of the authors to write a complete French 
grammar. They have rather sought to present 
the things most essential to a general knowledge 
of French.’’ In this they have succeeded. The 
statements are generally clear and full enough, 
the sentences are practical, and are well graded, 
the verbs are presented early, and the most 
common irregular verbs are given as soon as 
can be done with safety. The exercises, both 
French and English, are long, and give an oppor- 
tunity for plenty of drill and review. The au- 
thors have wisely included the phonetic symbols 
of the Association Phonétique Internationale to 
indicate pronunciation. It is probable that few 
teachers who have given a trial to this feature, 
will ever return to a grammar in which the pro- 
nunciation is not indicated in the‘vocabularies, for 
experience shows that, with such markings, the 
teacher is relieved of much useless explanation, 
and the student feels greater confidence and se- 
curity in the preparation of his lessons. Inter- 
esting extracts for reading are introduced as soon 
as practicable, and the selections have been made 
with the purpose of avoiding hackneyed articles. 
The only one that comes to the teacher as an old 
acquaintance in the elementary stage is La Der- 
niere Classe. The extracts are varied in charac- 
ter, consisting of short stories, history (for sight 
reading), and verse, and should be of interest to 
the beginner of whatever age. It is agreeable to 
note also, that the new rules for syntax have not 
been mentioned. Some of the recent publications 
for the American beginner have included these 
‘¢ tolérances,’’? which is not well, for foreigners 
may not be innovators, and, until the French 
public have generally adopted these new rules, 
the student should be taught the established ones 
and no others. The Introduction explains fully 
the purpose of the authors and the plan of the 
book. ‘The publishers’ part of the work has been 
well done. The type is clear, and the page at- 
tractive. A Vocabulary, with phonetic transcrip- 
tions, and an Index conclude the volume. 
Typographical errors are noticed as follows : 
P. 8, 1. 3, créme vr. créme; p. 18, 2, le x. le; 
§ 36. 4b (Gbigyite) r. (Gbigyite), § 81 (§ 17) r. 
($57); p. 41, 3 (de) add (or e); § 66 (za ro) 
r. (3015); § 74 (finisje) 7. (finisje); p. 57, A6, 
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donniont 7. donnions ; § 104, lis, past def., r, lus, 
(li) r. (lu); p. 98, A13, compagne r. campagne ; 
p. 100, 2, Eléonore r. Eléonore ; p- 101, tu es 
(e) r. (e), il est (e) r. (e ore); p. 105 (mosje) 
7. (mesj@), (lue) r. (lwe); p. 111, second col., 
(samyse) r. (samyze); § 117, tu te coupe r. tu te 
coupes ; § 120, l’un, l’autre ; les uns, les autres, 
remove commas ; p. 131, 4 from bot., (vend) r. 
(vond); 141 (se) better (se); § 146, variable r. 
invariable ; § 149, jécrirai r. j)— ; p. 151, 12, 
gaa r. oa; p. 160, second col., tu doive r. tu 
doives ; § 165, 2, la vr. la; p. 171, 7 from bot., 
entendu 7. entendue ; p. 194, oral 2, § 225; p. 
234, 18, A, remove accent; pp. 222, 227, 232, 
du Dindon r. de Dindon ; p. 228, 17, lancai r. 
langai ; p. 282, 5, (byvo) r. (byvd); p. 239, 
épaix 7. épais; p. 244, acquérrai r. acquerrai ; 
p- 247, drop déchoyais, and insert dash ; p. 249, 
gis r. git; p. 251, paissant, pais r. paissant, pais, 
pait ; p. 253, résouds r. résous ; p. 260, 1, JEr. 
Je; p. 268, 8 from bot., vécu r. vécu ; p. 286, 18, 
mere 7. mére; p. 320, 11, pou r. par; in the 
Vocabulary : (absoly, -m@, absyrd) r. ap- for 
ab-), (ene) 7. (ene), (alsas) 7. (alzas), Angelus 
r. Angélus, (Atropolozi) r. (Gtropologi), (apare;j) 
(apare:j), (aseje) r. (aseje), (asosje) r. 
(asosje), (ogsbu:r) 7. (ogzbu:r), (avegl) r. 
(aveegl), (ba:d) r. (ba:d), bailler biiller, 
(bjénét:r) (bjéne:tr), (bjevejd:s) r. (bjéve- 
ja:s), (bwa) r. (bwa), (ben) servant 7. (bin), 
(fJokola) r. (Jokola), (sjal) r. (sjel), (kopap, 
kopani) (ko—), (k5tra:r) r. (k5tre:r), (crime) 
y. (krime), (krqel) (kryel), (doze:r), désert, 
r. (deze:r), (dese:r), dessert, r. (dese:r), (efue) r. 
(efwe), (efase) (efase), (efare) 7.(efare), (Agzae) 
r. (Agaze), épaix r. épais, (espa:s) 1. (espa:s), 
est(e) add (or (establisma) x. (etablismq), 
(fabl) r. (fabl) ef. p. 5, (fote:n) r. (fote:n), (fue) 
r. (fwe), huit r. *huit, (il i) r. (ilj), (ékrwa- 
jabl) r. (€krwajabl), (édanite) r. (€damnite), 
(ine) r. (inne), (€ta) 7. (€takt), (luabl, lua:z, 
lud:z) r. (lw—), (me) mai r. (me), (med(o)se, 
med(9)sin (metsé, metsin, or met-), (meprizabl) 
r. (meprizabl), (mesj@) r. (mesj@), (me:tr) mettre 
y. (metr), (mwa) mois r. (mwa), (mostrq@) r. 
(ostine) 7. (opstine), (opinatrete) r. 
(opinjatrate), (sezjem) (sezjem), (ytrek) 1, 
(ytrekt), (trwa) Troyes r. (trwa), (vjer:z) 7. 
(vjerz), (vestfali) r. (vesfali). 
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Phonetic transcriptions are omitted from the 
lists in paragraphs 59. 1 and 69. 

Uniformity is not observed in the phonetic 
treatment of mute e within the word: P. 333 
(apale), 345 (dezale), 357 (galeri), 371 (parve- 
ni:r), and other examples in which the (0) is ex- 
pressed, while in many others it is suppressed ; 
331 (afte), 332 (alm@), 333 (amne), 347 (dev- 
lopma), 350 (elve), ete. In the phonetic tran- 
scription of nouns in the vocabularies accompany- 
ing the lessons, the authors begin by indicating 
the pronunciation of the definite article before 
nouns having initial mute A or a vowel : (lekol), 
Less. I. This is done generally, but, in a large 
number of instances, the article is not indicated in 
the transcription : (@f@), Less. m1, (amerik), tv, 
etc. The article should preferably be indicateg 
in every case. 

In the remarks on pronunciation the directions, 
altho approximate, are generally sufficient to 
start the beginner correctly, but follow and hot, 
§ 7,2 are incorrect illustrations for (a). They 
are nearer (Q) than (a). 

Certain words are not in the proper vocabulary : 
travail, Less. rv, is not used until p. 49; quitter, 
used in xviiI, given in xrx; régle, used in xrx, 
given in xxv. There are also omissions from the 
vocabularies: verbe, x11, donner, look (of rooms, 
etc.) xv, fond of, xvii, stairway, xx, descendre, 
transitive, seat, chrétienté, xx, return, xxv. 
Some of these are absent from the general vocabu- 
lary also. 

There are a few careless errors in English: 
‘‘only’’ should be placed before the word that it 
modifies: § 77, § 165, § 185, p. 214, B1, 9, ete. 
The usage here criticized is common in America, 
but the construction should be avoided. Correct 
‘*would’”’ to ‘‘should,”’ pp. 57 B7, 104. 16, 194 
B8, and many others. ‘‘Whose’’ is a question- 
able word, § 157. 

Paragraph 26. 1 should be rewritten and di- 
vided, as a general and a special statement are 
confusingly mixed. Insert ‘‘of nouns’”’ after 
‘* case,’’ § 50; also insert, ‘‘ but are pronounced 
before names of months, beginning with a con- 
sonant’’ after ‘‘consonant,’’ § 201.1, 1. 3. Omit 
‘*thereby becoming hard,’’ $98, or make a sepa- 
rate note. Insert q after J, § 6. 

The punctuation of both French and English 
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sentences should receive attention and correction 
in many instances. 

The feminine inflection of the past participle 
with étre is used, pp. 36 A2, 39. 3, ete., in ad- 
vance of the rule. Students will generally not 
recognize the adjectival function of the participle 
in this construction without explanation. The 
definite article is used with the noun in a general 
sense, Less. vi, without explanation. On p. 58, 
B3, 4, and in following exercises, the noun subject 
is used in interrogative sentences without illus- 
trative models or explanation. 

A serious omission in the book is the failure to 
explain the formation and use of the past indefi- 
nite, while the past definite is given in full, p. 59. 
As early as p. 37 the past indefinite is used in 
French, and the word ‘‘did’’ in English, but the 
tense is not discussed until p. 61, and then in only 
a short paragraph. The student does not get the 
drill that is necessary in the use of this tense, and 
is liable to gain the idea that it is a negligible 
tense. In the note, p. 123, rather late, however, 
attention is called to the necessity for the use of 
the past indefinite. 

The errors mentioned can be easily corrected in 
future impressions, and the changes suggested 
can be made without difficulty, should the authors 
agree with the reviewer. 

The grammar is well worthy of a trial in the 
class-room, and will doubtless prove, as already 
stated, to be a satisfactory manual for the prepa- 
ration of students for college and for later work in 
French. 

A. E. Curpy. 

Yale University. 


The Poésies Diverses of Antoine Furetidre. A 
partial reprint from the edition of 1664, edited 
with Introduction, Notes and Glossary, by 
IsABELLE Bronx. Baltimore, 1908. Large 
8vo., xliii + 117 pp. 


Furetiére stands with posterity as the author of 
Le Roman bourgeois, though an inner circle can 
recall his Dictionary, of unlucky fame. But 
hardly any one now realizes that he was also 
a poet of considerable worth. His misfortune 
was to be obscured by Boileau, Racine, Moliére 
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and La Fontaine, his companions and his inti- 
mates. Because of their greater talent Furetiére’s 
very respectable endowments were soon forgotten. 
His works were neglected, and with the exception 
of his novel and the documents relating to his 
quarrel with the Academy, they do not seem to 
have survived even his own existence. He surely 
deserved better of his countrymen, for he repre- 
sents in literature the genuine French stock, Gal- 
lic if you will, and it is with a feeling of justice 
rendered to an able man that we welcome his 
return to the ranks of poets and satirists. 

Miss Bronk has taken the material for her 
attractively printed volume from the second edi- 
tion of the Poésies Diverses, which appeared in 
1664, nine years after the first edition. It 
includes all the satires, epistles and elegies, and 
a fair proportion of the comparatively unimpor- 
tant society verse. The satires are, of course, tie 
most significant and the most interesting, with 
their keen ridicule of the professional classes of 
the day. Boileau, and also Moliére, found in 
them many suggestions for their best compositions. 
The epistles and elegies combine with the cus- 
tomary proffers of homage a good-natured rail- 
lery of Parisian manners and fashions. The 
society verse brings Voiture before us, but a more 
solid and an honest Voiture. The ‘‘Stances au 
Roy ’’ might be cited in point, where after laud- 
ing Louis’ deeds at arms the poet reminds the 
monarch that noble laurels may be won in other 
fields : 

Assez par ses combats la France est renommée, 
Contre elle seulement l’ignorance est armée, 
Pren soin pour l’annoblir de cultiver les Arts : 
De la Guerre et des Arts vient une gloire égale, 
Et ce fut la Tribune, aussi bien que Pharsale, 
Qui rendit si fameux le premier des Césars. 


The text is prefaced by a lengthy Introduction, 
where the facts of Furetiére’s career are gathered 
together from all available sources, printed and 
manuscript, and subjected to a friendly scrutiny. 
Commentaries on the style and thought of his 
various publications, literary and linguistic, run 
in and out of the biography. A final chapter 
discusses the author’s relations with Boileau. 

Excellent notes are appended to the text, and 
also a well chosen glossary of unusual words and 
expressions. 


The typography reproduces the spelling of the 
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original and thus subserves a linguistic purpose as 
well. We only question whether the old and 
arbitrary confusion of v and wu is not needlessly 
disconcerting. The effort of the editor to revive 
an interest in Furetiére, the poet, is successful in 
every way, and we hope that the present volume 
may be the forerunner of other selections from his 
works, For hardly a library in this country con- 
tains any of his verse, so helpful, however, to an 
understanding of the literary history of France 
under Louis XIV. 


F. M. Warren. 
Yale University. 


Les Sources italiennes de la ‘‘Deffense et Illustra- 
tion de la langue frangoise’’ de Joachim Du 
Bellay. Par Prerre (Bibliotheque 
littéraire de la Renaissance, 1x.) Paris: Li- 
brairie H. Champion, 1908. Small octavo, 
pp. 162. 


This little brochure is by the author of the 
three large and important volumes on Montaigne 
—on the Sources and the Evolution of the Essais 
—that appeared last Spring, and that gained for 
M. Villey the title of docteur ds lettres, The pres- 
ent work, small as it is, cannot fail to add to its 
young writer’s already distinguished reputation. 
It has the same qualities of remarkable scholar- 
ship, keenness of perception and excellence of 
presentation that is to be found in his previous 
productions. 

The object of this étude is to make known that 
the originality of thought and expression that has 
been ascribed to the ‘Deffense et Illustration’ is 
far less than has been believed : that, in fact, it 
amounts to very little. M. Villey has discovered 
—that word is here literally true—that not only 
the most important part of Du Bellay’s famous 
argument for the use of the vulgar tongue, but 
the verbal expression of it is taken directly from 
a not very well-known Italian author—Sperone 
Speroni. Several of Du Bellay’s chapters are 
simply translated from the Italian text. 

This surprising news M. Villey prefaces by an 
admirable and very interesting study of the influ- 
ence of Italian writers on the Pléiade and on the 
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development of the French language in the six- 
teenth century. 

But the little volume begins farther back than 
that, with a sketch of the development of the Tus- 
can tongue at the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and points out that the emancipation of the 
Italian vulgar preceded by two or three genera- 
tions that of the French vulgar. M. Villey gives 
interesting sketches of the men who wrought this 
work, and citations from their writings :—Leone 
Battista Alberti among the earliest. A hundred 
years later when the most original works were 
already clothed in Italian, the discussion regard- 
ing the superiority of Latin stili continued, and 
Cardinal Bembo, who was counted among the 
pure Ciceronians, astonished the world of letters 
by openly taking sides with the ‘‘ party of the 
barbarians,’’ and became the principal defender 
of the Tuscan tongue. 

Alberti had only claimed the right of the 
Italian language to existence. Bembo asserted 
that for certain subjects it should always be em- 
ployed, and declared that the ancient languages 
no longer sufficed for modern needs. 

Many minor questions arose in the debates on 
the principal points, and M. Villey describes the 
grammatical and orthographical labors that now 
were entered upon, while the fighting between 
Latin and Italian still continued. These later 
battles—skirmishes of varying fortune—were un- 
important as regarded the cause in Italy ; Bembo 
had secured its victory ; but as regarded France, 
they were of moment. Their contemporary char- 
acter not only attracted the attention of those 
Frenchmen who were rising to defend their own 
language, but they did not hesitate to borrow 
from their Italian brothers armor and weapons 
for the fight. 

The most conspicuous of these Frenchmen was 
Joachim Du Bellay : henceforth indissolubly asso- 
ciated with him—thanks to M. Villey—is the 
Italian Sperone Speroni, a celebrity in his own 
day, whose dying fame is now suddenly revivified. 
He was twenty-four years older than Du Bellay ; 
and in 1542 there were published ten Dialogues 
by him. They had a great and immediate suc- 
cess ; the Aldus press issued five new editions in 
the next four years. One of these Dialogues 
was ‘‘Della Lengua’’; and of this Dialogue the 
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‘‘Deffense et Illustration’’ is in great measure a 
translation. The ample and entirely convincing 
proofs of this are to be found in M. Villey’s 
volume. He gives twenty pages of parallel pas- 
sages and then prints in full Speroni’s Dialogues. 

He deals justly with Du Bellay and somewhat 
lightens the blow to his reputation dealt by the 
facts here set forth, by remarking that these bor- 
rowings should not be judged from our modern 
point of view. In M. Villey’s words: ‘‘ Du Bel- 
lay would have thought himself blameworthy had 
he borrowed phrases and whole chapters from a 
French author ; but to despoil a foreign author, 
writing in a different language from ours, was to 
play the part of a good Frenchman—was to 
labor for the enrichment of our language.”’ 


GracE Norton. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


MODERN FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Micuet Saromon : Charles Nodier et le groupe 
romantique, d apres des documents inédits. 
Paris : Perrin et Cie., 1908. 


Great interest attaches to the publication of M. 
Salomon’s Nodier, relieving, as it does, one of the 
most interesting figures in the French Romantic 
School. One is rather surprised that the task 
should have been left undone so long. No work 
of importance on Nodier has been published since 
1867, the date of his daughter’s Sowvenirs ; yet 
none of the minor Romanticists are more sympa- 
thetic, or more important in literary history. 

This book is very carefully ‘documenté,’ and 
written in a style not without humour. A little 
over one-third of the volume is taken up with the 
life of Nodier. Much unpublished detail is here 
brought to light: the author has ransacked mu- 
nicipal records and old letter-files, verifying his 
dates and incidents with an almost philological 
patience. Less vivid than Mme. Menessier’s 
reminiscences, M. Salomon’s chapters give us, in 
recompense, a more complete portrait of the 
genial polygraph and bibliophile: we may fol- 
low him, a second La Fontaine, in his youthful 
wanderings in the Jura, read snatches of his 
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father’s monitory letters, catch glimpses of his 
life at Sir Herbert Crofts’, or at Laybach, or 
at Paris, presiding over the hospitable salon of 
the Arsenal, The last third of this biography 
seems rather slighted; twenty years are passed 
over in some ten pages. We regret, too, the 
charm of Mme. Menessier’s more personal style, 
yet perhaps no more than M. Salomon himself, 
who frequently takes over her narrative almost 
word for word. 

The second part of the volume treats of the 
Arsenal group, sketching in the host and racon- 
teur that we have come to know in Dumas’ 
Mémoires, then taking up consecutively some 
forty of those who at one time or another figured 
among the guests. Many forgotten glories, con- 
servatives as well as Romanticists, pass before us 
in more or less vivid processional : they enter, 
pay their tribute of poem or compliment to Marie, 
have their discussion or their bon-mot with their 
host, and take their leave. Of their literary re- 
lations to Nodier, of their contributions to the 
feast of reason and the flow of soul,—as well as 
of Nodier’s influence upon their productions—we 
find out, unfortunately, little or nothing. These 
are details one rarely finds in ‘documents.’ 

The last third of the book takes up the works 
of Nodier. In such a volume, of course, only a 
sketch is possible : Nodier’s publications fill a 
hundred columns in the Manuel of Vicaire. The 
sketch is in the main well done ; yet those who 
do not possess Vicaire would have appreciated a 
condensation of his extended bibliography, printed 
in small type at the end of the volume. Aside 
from the usefulness of such a list, it would give, 
better than any possible statement, an idea of the 
manifold intellectual interests of this ‘ Juif errant 
de la littérature.’ In the discussion of Nodier’s 
fiction, which remains his principal title to remem- 
brance, we might reasonably expect a somewhat 
more extended treatment, correlating it with the 
literature of its time ; we find, for instance, no 
mention of Lord Ruthwen, the original of the 
melodrama Les Vampires, the probable inspiration 
of Hugo’s Han d’ Islande, and the avatar of that 
sanguinary école féroce to which we owe Clara 
Gazul, El Verdugo, and L’ Ane mort. 

But it is easy to find fault, and M. Salomon 
has given us, on the whole, an admirable piece of 
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work. It is now left for some one to take up the 
question of Nodier’s literary influence, not so 
much from ‘documents’ as from the works them- 
selves. 


Lewis Pracrer SHANKS. 
University of Idaho. 


HISTORICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR. 


Historical German Grammar. Vol. 1. Phonology, 
Word-Formation, and Accidence. By JoserH 
Wrieut, Ph. D., D.C. L., LL. D., Litt. D., 
Fellow of the British Academy, Professor of 
Comparative Philology in the University of 
Oxford. Oxford University Press, 1907. Pp. 
xvi + 314. 


The distinguished editor of the English Dialect 
Dictionary believes that the comparatively small 
number of people who take a real interest in the 
scientific study of language is due chiefly to the 
lack of suitable handbooks written in English. 
To meet this want he has begun to edit The 
Students’ Series of Historical and Comparative 
Grammars, of which the present is the initial 
volume. This volume has already been followed 
by an Old English Grammar by the editor and 
Elizabeth Mary Wright. A volume on historical 
German syntax is to be contributed by Dr. 
Fiedler. 

Probably most persons interested in historical 
German grammar have a sufficient command of 
modern German to use works written in German ; 
but Professor Wright has certainly succeeded in 
selecting the best results of German scholarship 
and in making an attractive and effective presen- 
tation of them for English-speaking students. 
There is, indeed, no equally useful book on the 
subject of similar size written in German, and 
German students with a sufficient command of 
English might use it to advantage. For its size, 
it contains an astonishing amount of accurate and 
useful information. The following remarks are 


not intended to detract materially from this praise. 

In chapters 1v—vi the author treats successively 
the OHG. Development of the General Germanic 
Vowel-System, the MHG. Development of the 
OHG. Vowel-System, and the NHG. Develop- 
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ment of the MHG. Vowel-System. This treat- 
ment, traditional since Grimm, was for the most 
part abandoned by Wilmanns, to advantage as it 
seems to the reviewer. It gives summaries of the 
conditions, as far as the vowels are concerned, for 
three more or less arbitrarily chosen points of 
time, but it makes it difficult for the student to 
obtain a clear idea of the history of each vowel 
and diphthong from the beginnings to the present. 
For instance, in order to account for the vowel- 
variation in siech : seuche, one has to look in §§ 
77, 84, 85, 127, 136. 

P. 17, § 23: ‘* Thus in Sanskrit and Old Greek 
the accent was predominantly pitch, whereas in 
the oldest periods of the Italic dialects, and the 
Keltic and Germanic languages, the accent was 
predominantly stress. This difference in the sys- 
tem of accentuation is clearly seen in Old Greek 
and the old Germanic languages by the preserva- 
tion of the vowels of the unaccented syllables in 
the former and the weakening or loss of them in 
the latter.’ The student will naturally ask why 
the Latin then does not show the same weakening 
or loss of unaccented syllables as the Germanic 
languages. 

The author does not in general expect the stu- 
dent to have a knowledge of phonetics or of com- 
parative philology, but on p. 18 he says: ‘‘ The 
quality of the accent in the parent language was 
partly ‘broken’ (acute) and partly ‘slurred’ 
(cireumflex).’’ In the absence of further ex- 
planation these terms will be of little use to the 
student. Similarly on p. 232 the reader will be 
puzzled by the terms ‘‘ imperfect presents’’ and 
‘‘aorist presents,’’ which, moreover, are not 
needed. P. 243: ‘‘In OHG. perfective verbs 
like bringan, findan, quéman, werdan, did not 
have the prefix gi- in the past participle, nor did 
verbs containing an unaccented prefix corres- 
ponding to NHG. be-, ent-, er-, ge-, ver-, zer-, 
&c.’’ This is unfortunately worded, for the lat- 
ter verbs were of course all perfective. But will 
the student understand the term ‘perfective’ 
without further explanation? The doctrine of 
‘actionsarten’ has not yet, as far as we know, 
percolated into the school-books ; even the most 
complete recent treatment of German grammar, 
Professor Curme’s, does not mention it, although 
it would be useful in explaining certain construc- 
tions in modern German. 
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We are puzzled by the statement, p. 21: ‘In 
compound nouns the first element of which is used 
attributively, the accent varies according as the 
first or the second element of the compound is 
the more important, as gréssmutter, jingfrau, but 
viertelstiinde, nordwést, sitdwést, &c.’’ The accent 
tends toward the first element in the same degree 
as the two elements combine into a true compound 
and become differentiated in meaning (and often 
in form), from the original collocation of words ; 
there is as yet no difference in meaning between 
eine viertel stunde and eine viertelstunde corres- 
ponding to that between eine junge frau and eine 
jungfrau, hence the accent in viertelstunde is not 
yet established on the first element. Furthermore, 
it would be difficult to maintain that in gréssmutter 
gross is more important than mutter, or even that 
it is more important than viertel in viertelstinde. 

P. 28: OHG. dihan is carried back to *Ainy- 
anan, older enxanan, while a little below OHG. 
sizzen is carried back to *sedjonom. This incon- 
sistency must trouble the learner.—P. 29, § 56: 
The few clear cases hardly warrant the formula- 
tion of such a rule; this matter is not yet well 
enough understood.—P. 39, § 79, ‘umlaut’ is 
defined as ‘‘ modification (palatalization) of an 
accented vowel through the influence of an i orj 
in the following syllable,’’ and on p. 51, § 100, 
the school-grammar term ‘‘w umlaut’’ is used 
instead of ‘i-umlaut of u’; both will prepare the 
student but ill for the terminology which he will 
find in other scientific grammars, among them the 
author’s own Old English Grammar (§§ 47 f.).— 
P. 39, § 79: ‘‘'The only vowel which underwent 
this change [umlaut] in OHG. was a.’’ This is 
in part contradicted by what follows.—P. 44, 
§ 81, note 3: ‘‘In Alemanic (except Swabian) 
the monophthongs [%, @, iu] remained until the 
early NHG. period.’’ They are found in Hebel’s 
Alemannische Gedichte (1803 and later), and are 
the rule in Southern Alemanic to this day.— 
P. 49: ‘*Rounded 6, % and du (ew) were not 
distinguished in pronunciation from unrounded 
e, i, et until far into the eighteenth century.’’ 
What should have caused the later distinction ? 
These sounds were certainly originally distin- 
guished, but in parts of Upper and Middle Ger- 
many, not everywhere by any means, unrounding 
took place, the first traces of this appearing in 
the twelfth century. 
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P. 86, § 182. It is not clear what is meant by 
‘« differentiated meanings in einzeln beside ein- 
zelnen.’’—P. 87, §185: ‘‘By ablaut is meant 
the gradation of vowels both in stem and suffix, 
which was caused by the primitive Indo-Germanic 
system of accentuation.’’ Some kinds of ablaut, 
however, must be due to causes other than varia- 
tion of accent.—P. 91, $190. In the table of 
Indo-Germanie consonants the labialized velars 
are entirely omitted ; the mention of them ina 
brief note hardly makes up for this omission in 
view of their importance for the explanation of 
many words.—P. 134, § 264: ‘“‘MHG. z is 
written with voiceless s in NHG. feist,’’ ete. 
This suggests a special character for voiceless s.— 
P. 139, § 276: ‘*The prim. Germanic spirant 
x from Indg. & became an aspirate (written )) 
initially,’ etc. But A is never properly an as- 
pirate ; cf. the definition of aspirate, p. 92, top. 
—P. 140, § 280. In the discussion of A as a sign 
of vowel-length we miss an explanation of the use 
of th.—P. 163, § 341. The altogether peculiar 
formation of the verbs in -ieren, in which the reg- 
ular endings of the verb are attached to an infini- 
tive form, ought to have been more clearly brought 
out.—P. 237, § 476: ‘‘In late MHG. the first 
pers. pl. came to be used for the third person, 
whence the NHG. ending.’’ But there was also 
a purely phonetic tendency to drop the final ¢, as 
may be seen in MHG. in the present participle. — 
§ 478. The forms komme lasse are at least per- 
missible by the side of komm, lass. —P. 238, § 479. 
It does not appear why *nomfa, *namda, *namd 
should give *namt ; and the -t of the 2. sing. pret. 
in the preterit-present verbs thus remains unex- 
plained.—P. 240, § 484. The o in the preterit 
singular of Class 11 is not only due to the past 
participle ; many verbs had 6 in the preterit sin- 
gular from the beginning. Something should 
have been said about the chronology of levelling 
in the verbs ; most people would be astonished to 
learn, for instance, that as late as 1668 Schottel, 
the most eminent grammarian of his time, teaches 
ich band, du bundest, er band.—P. 246, § 493. 
Here and in many other places we miss a sugges- 
tion of reasons for particular levellings. Why, for 
instance, did the first person singular follow the 
plural and the infini‘ve sooner than did the second 
or third person ; why did forms like fleugt, beut 
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succumb to the influence of analogy sooner than 
sieht, nimmt? An explanation by analogy is in- 
complete as long as it does not show why A fol- 
lowed B rather than the reverse; and while the 
reasons are not always known as yet, even a hint 
as to what the problem is would be useful to the 
student.—P. 270, $534. It is not clear what 
the author means by saying that in prim. Ger- 
manic a strong past participle was formed from 
the stem form of the plural of some preterit-pres- 
ent verbs ; words like Gothic aigin n. or OHG. 
eigan adj., can hardly be called past participles. 

It seems doubtful whether the phrase ‘fall 
together,’ which occurs frequently in the book 
(for instance: ‘‘in Bavarian e and é fell to- 
gether,’’ p. 43) will be correctly understood by 
those not familiar with this sense of zusammen- 
fallen ; and similarly ‘level out’ will probably 
puzzle many readers, for instance, in ‘‘the fol- 
lowing verbs have levelled out the consonant of 
the present and of the pret. first and third pers. 
singular’? (p. 239, § 481), meaning that the 
consonant belonging to these forms has been sub- 
stituted in the remaining forms of the verb for the 
consonant formerly belonging to these. A very 
good index adds to the value of the book. 


H. C. G. von JAGEMANN. 
Harvard University. 


Modern German Prose. A Reader for Advanced 
Classes. Compiled and annotated by A. B. 
Nicuors, Professor of German in Simmons 
College. New York : Henry Holt & Company, 
1908. 


This Reader contains a series of short extracts 
which have the character of brief essays on a 
variety of subjects in the fields of literary criti- 
cism and biography, history, ethics, sociology, 
and science. They comprise concise and authori- 
tative utterances by the most eminent specialists. 
Wilmanns, for instance, discusses Vogelweide ; 
Ranke, Luther ; Hebbel and ten Brink, Shakes- 
peare ; Biedermann, Goethe and Schiller. Grill- 
parzer tells of Beethoven, Treitschke of Jahn, and 
Schmoller of Henry George. G. Curtius speaks 
of Jacob Grimm, and Jacob Grimm of his brother 
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Wilhelm. Bulthaupt reviews Minna von Barn- 
helm, and Kuno Fischer analyses Faust ; Wag- 
ner describes programme music; and Paulsen, 
the German University. There are passages from 
Freytag and Nietzsche and Harnack. Mythology 
and linguistics are represented by Mogk, Beha- 
ghel, and Lyon. Among investigators whose view 
on scientific themes are cited appear Kirchhoff, 
Helmholtz, Wundt, and DuBois-Reymond. 

At the beginning of each selection is a reference 
to its source, for identification and comparison. 
The notes are succinct, covering points of trans- 
lation and the miscellaneous allusions in the text. 
There is no vocabulary. The preface contains 
suggestions for the use of the work. 

The classic model for Professor Nichols’s com- 
pilation is Paszkowski’s Lesebuch zur Einfithrung 
in die Kenntnis Deutschlands und seines geistigen 
Lebens, first appearing in 1903, with a fourth 
edition, with notes added, at the end of 1908. 
Among other works of similar utility but of more 
limited range, might be mentioned Schénfeld’s 
German Historical Prose and Tombo’s Deutsche 
Reden. 

The compilers of these useful productions de- 
serve thanks for their efforts. The student who 
has labored faithfully through such selections will 
be rewarded by the acquisition of an enlarged 
vocabulary, and of an acquaintance with a variety 
of characteristic and stimulating literary styles, 
and with a rich range of intellectual interests. 
Both teacher and student alike would be bene- 
fited by the incorporation of such works at some 
point in the curriculum. The mastery of the 260 
pages of Nichols’s Reader would be of more vital 
value than the superficial perusal of many volumes 
of novels and plays,—a perusal which leaves the 
reader incompetent to grapple with the difficulties 
of thought and expression so often found in the 
writers of lofty and serious German prose.’ 


H. S. Wuire. 
Harvard University. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Tue ‘‘ Four Daueurers or Gop.”’ 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Strs :—In the March issue of Modern Language 
Notes is a paper on The Four Daughters of God, 


1 The reader’s attention is called to a careful review of 
Nichols’s Reader by E.C. Roedder, appearing after the 
above notice was written,in Monatshefte fiir deutsche Sprache 
und Pidagogik, Feb., 1909; a review which will be of 
much value in a revision of the Reader.—H. 8. W. 
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in which regret is expressed for the omission from 
that dissertation of ‘‘ two dramatic versions which 
are remarkable alike for their early use of the alle- 
gory and for their very early adaptation of the 
dramatic form to an allegorical theme—the two 
twelfth century Anglo-French moralities by Guil- 
laume Herman and (possibly) Stephen Langton. 
Both are described by Ward (Hist. of Eng. Dram. 
Lit., 1, 25, 105), and by Chambers ( The Medieval 
Stage m1, 152).”’ 

This regret is based upon a very natural misap- 
prehension, due to the inaccuracy of Ward’s state- 
ments which are drawn from Klein’s Geschichte 
des Dramas (1v, 107-109). while Klein is in turn 
dependent upon de la Rue’s Essais sur les Bardes 
... (11, 270-284 ; m1, 5-11) for his account of 
this version. There are not two versions but one, 
though this is found in several manuscripts slightly 
differing in form. Nor can this version be re- 
garded as a play, for the poem is written in nar- 
rative, not dramatic form. I have discussed it in 
my dissertation under the title, La Vie de Tobie 
(pp. 31-33), and have shown (in a footnote to 
p. 32) that its author was neither Guillaume Her- 
mann nor Stephen Langton, but the well-known 
trouvére, Guillaume le Clere. 

It is true that Ward (1, 25) does speak loosely 
of ‘‘two religious plays’’ by Herman and Lang- 
ton. But from his description, later on (p. 105), 
of the former and of the manuscript in which it 
appears, it is clear that he is speaking of the poem 
in Ms. Arundel 292, formerly known as ms. Nor- 
folk 292, which I have included in my account of 
the Vie de Tobie. That Ward himself recognized 
that he had overstated the case is implied in the 
sentence, ‘‘ The composition attributed to Stephen 
Langton treats the same theme with a relative 
intensity which, could either of these works be 
credited with a dramatic purpose, might be termed 
superior force of action’’ (p. 105). 

Chambers, in his account of ‘‘two unprinted 
and little known French plays,’’ merely echoes 
Ward. While admitting that ‘‘ they are gener- 
ally spoken of as literary exercises not intended 
for representation,’’ he seeks to justify his men- 
tion of them as plays by saying that they might 
well find a place in the Miracle-play cycles as did 
the similar scene in the Ludus Coventrie of three 
hundred years later. The fact remains, however, 
that the poem as it stands is not in the form of a 
drama. 


Hore TRAVER. 
Huntington Hall, Los Angeles. 


